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FROM HOLBORN TO THE STRAND. 

Tue scheme which has been proposed by 
the London County Council for uniting Hol- 
born with the Strand by driving a new street 
through central London seems to have met 
with general approval, and it has at least the 
merit of interfering in the smallest possible 
degree with those associations of the past 
which give a charm to the metropolis in the 
eyes of the poet and the antiquary. No scene 
of historic interest will be swept away ; no 
monument of architecture will be absorbed 
into nineteenth-century commonplace. The 

reater part of the route will intersect a 
district which less than three hundred years 

© was a dependency of one of those fine 
old Jacobean mansions of which Holland 
House is perhaps the sole surviving example, 
but which in the days of the Civil War were 
common objects in London and the suburbs, 
while the Strand extremity will have the 
effect of transforming almost the last remain- 
ing vestiges of Elizabethan London into a 
magnificent crescent on which it is probable 
that the best resources of modern architecture 
will be employed. In a minor degree, there- 
fore, the locality is not without interest, and 
before the inevitable change arrives it may 
be well to recall the memories it invokes. 
Little Queen Street, of which the eastern 


side will be destroyed, was the scene of the 
| tragedy which cast a shadow over Charles 
| Lamb’s life. The house in which the lament- 
able incident occurred no longer exists, I 
| believe, and after the lapse of a century the 
memory of the deed may well be swept away. 
South of Great Queen Street the district in 
former times was generally co-extensive with 
the area of what was perhaps the oldest 
| suburb of London, the village of Ealdwie or 
Aldwic, known later as Aldewych, and of 
which, so late as the days of the Stuarts, some 
vestiges remained in Oldwich Close, an open 
space which lay to the south of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. This village in the tenth century was 
| largely colonized by the Danes, after whom 
the neighbouring p Bonen of St. Clement was 
named. The high road of the village, which 
connected it with the Hospital of St. Giles, 
was known as the Via de Aldewych, and is 
represented by the modern Drury Soon with 
the exception of the south-eastern extremity, 
which led to the Holy Well of St. Clement, 
and the name of which still survives in 
Wych Street. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury a large part of this district was in 
the possession of Sir John Holles, who, de- 
sirous of a peerage, is said to have paid what 
in those days was the enormous sum of 10,000/. 
to the favourite, George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, and to have received in return 
the dignity of a barony, being created in 1616 
Baron Houghton of Houghton, co. Notting- 
ham, and in 1624 Earl of Clare. The residence 
of this nobleman is said to have been at 
the extremity of Clare Court, an unsavoury 
passage which lies on the eastern side of 
— Lane, between Kemble and Blackmoor 
Streets. Whether any remains of this house 
are still in existence I am unable to say, as 
the character of the court and its inhabitants 
does not invite close investigation ; but as it, 
with other slums in its vicinity, is, I believe, 
marked out by the County Council for 
clearance as an “insanitary area,” though off 
the direct route of the new street, it is pos- 
sible some discoveries may be made. The first 
Earl of Clare was the concessionnaire of Clare 
Market, which for many years was known as 
the New Market, and is so called in Faithorne’s 
map of 1658, and was the probable builder of 
Houghton Street, Clare Street, and Stanhope 
Street, which received its name from his wife 
Anne Stanhope, who died in 1651 in “the 
corner house of the Middle Piazza in Covent 
Garden.” The Earl of Clare was succeeded 
in his dignities by his son John Holles, after 
whom Holles Street was named, it having been 


built, according to an inscribed stone which 
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is let into the wall of one of the houses, in 
1647. About the same time Vere Street was 
robably built, as it received its name from 
lizabeth, daughter of Horatio, Lord Vere of 
Tilbury, and wife of the second earl. As this 
lady did not die till 1683, she had probably 
the pleasure of witnessing the dramatic per- 
formances which took place in Gibbons’s 
Tennis Court in Vere Street, which was con- 
verted into a theatre by Thomas Killigrew in 
1660, and in which his company performed 
till April, 1663, when the new theatre in 
Drury Lane was ready to receive them. The 
second earl was succeeded in 1665 by his son 
Gilbert, who, according to an inscribed stone, 
was responsible for the naming of Denzil 
Street, which received its designation from 
his uncle, the well-known Denzil, Lord Holles, 
who died on 17 Feb., 1679/80, after having 
earned a name in history as one of the Five 
Members. After the third Earl of Clare was 
named another disreputable court known as 
Gilbert Passage, which was demolished several 
years ago, and of which an admirable sketch 
by Mr. J. P. Emslie, taken while the houses 
were in process of destruction, will be found 
in the ‘Mustrated Topographical Record’ 
lately issued by the London Topographical 
Society. Newcastle Street, which will also 
be swept away-—-to the advantage of the 
morals of the community—is a much older 
thoroughfare, which received its latest de- 
signation from the fourth earl, who succeeded 
to the title on the death of his father, 16 Jan., 
1688/9, and was subsequently created Duke 
of Newcastle. At his death in 1711 the 
family of Holles became extinct in the male 
line, and the dukedom passed to the family 
of Pelham. It was this nobleman who pur- 
chased from Lord Powis the commanding 
mansion at the north-west angle of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, which is still known as Newcastle 
House, and which was for a time the residence 
of the great Whig Chancellor, Lord Somers. 
The neighbouring Wych Street still retains 
some vestiges of early days in the tavern at 
the eastern end, the “ Rising Sun,” and in the 
dilapidated timber house which is associated 
in popular tradition with that predatory 
hero Jack Sheppard. From Wych Street 
there is a gateway into New Inn, which, 
despite its name, is said to be the oldest of 
the Inns of Chancery, and to have nurtured 
the early years of Thomas More. Although 
the existing houses in this Inn do not seem to 
date beyond the respectable days of the brick 
order of architecture favoured by the builders 
of William and Anne, it is impossible not to 
regret the approaching decease, for the re- 


with its cooing pigeons, makes it a pleasant 
backwater in which one may escape for an 
instant from the flood of London traffic. In 
meeting the fate of the neighbouring Lyon’s 
ithe erstwhile abode of Mr. William 
Weare—we may hope that it will serve as an 
object lesson to those who are responsible for 
carrying out the new scheme, and that in 
their haste to secure “betterment” and other 
financial advantages they will not forget the 
store that Londoners = en upon trees and 
herbage. The theatres we shall lose—the 
Gaiety, the Globe, and the Olympic—-will 
doubiloes find homes elsewhere, but an open 
space in London, once built over, is lost for 
ever, and advantage should be taken of the 
present opportunity to provide another play- 
me for the thousands who will still 
depend upon the Strand and its vicinity for 
their means of livelihood. It may also be 
hoped that in the nomenclature of the new 
thoroughfare and its tributaries the ancient 
associations of the district may not be entirely 
forgotten. W. F. Pripeavux. 
45, Pall Mall, S.W. 


ANCIENT ZODIACS. 
(Continued from p. 63.) 

96. In the Villa Borghesi “a low marble 
cylinder, having the signs of the zodiac 
carved round its convex trunk, and the Dii 
Consentes round a hole in the top, is called 
an altar of the Sun...... To me it appea 
rather the plinth or base of a temple can- 
delabrum.” Forsyth, ‘Italy,’ 1835, p. 224. 

97. Ona globe, in a painting from Pompeii. 
Archeologia, xxxvi. 198; in ‘Le Pitture 
Antiche d’ Ercolano,’ 1760, vii. 11. 

98. “Muratori mentions the epitaph of a 
Roman, styled Gauncarius, holding in his 
left hand a book, charged with the signs of 
the zodiac. Query if it means a geographer ?” 
Magas, ‘Encycl. des Antiq.’; Fosbroke, i. 
396. 


99. On a fragment of white marble, “Tabula 
Iliaca. Capitoline Museum, Rome.” “Thetis 
appears bearing the shield of Achilles 
(bk. xviii.), which differs from Homer in 
having a border with the signs of the zodiac 
engraved on it.” Seven signs are visible, 
from Capricornus to Gemini. In Anderson, 
‘ Atlas to Homer,’ 1892, p. 3, pl. i. fig. 4. 

100. On a round gem, enclosing Jupiter 
seated, above his eagle, Neptune below with 
trident, Mars with spear and shield, Mer- 
cury with caduceus, and Cupid. In Beger, 
‘Thesaurus Palatino,’ Heidelberge, 1685, p. 3. 

101. Planisphere of Bianchini. Isaic hiero- 


freshing piece of greensward in the midst, 
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with the signs of the Greek zodiac and the 
Egyptian decans. Post a.p. Found on Mount 
Aventine, Rome, 1705. In the Louvre, Paris. 
* Histoire de Académie Royale des Sciences,’ 
anno 1708, Paris, 1830; Clarac, ‘ Catalogue,’ 
271 ; ‘ Musée,’ pl. 248, 410; Frohner, ‘ Notice 
de la Sculpture Antique du Louvre,’ No. 4; 
Lafaye, ‘Histoire du Culte des Divinités 
d’Alexandria, Serapis, Isis, Harpocrate, et 
Anubis,’ Paris, 1884 ; ‘ Dict. Arch.’ 

102. Astronomical globe supported by Atlas, 
bearing the constellations. Iwo of the signs 
are united by Scorpio holding up Libra in 
its claws. Farnese coll. Sandby, “Pabularum 
Explicatio, tab. ix. F. 2”; Spence, ‘ Polymetis’; 
Archeologia, xxvi. 150. 

103. In a MS. translation by Cicero of the 
‘Phenomena’ of Aratus, perhaps the fifth 
century. In B.M. Harleian MS. No. 2506; 
Archwologia, xxvi. 146. 

104. Terminal figure of Serapis or Pluto. 
Modius on head, rayed, with the signs between 
the folds of a serpent around it. In ‘His- 
toire du Ciel,’ Paris, 1759, i. 66; Hewson, 
‘Christianity, Judaism, and Heathenism.’ 


105. On a_ medallion around Jupiter, 
Mercury, and Venus. In ‘ Histoire du Ciel,’ 
p. 161. 


106. Zoroastrian Mithraic tablet in marble, 
containing Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Spica, 
Scorpio, Sol, Luna, Hydra, Perseus, Argo 
(bull), Ursa Major (hog), Turdus solitarius, 
Corvus, Sirius, mountain (! Ararat). In 
Taylor’s Calmet, v. Persia, fig. 11. 

107. Zoroastrian Mithraic tablet in marble, 
containing Perseus in a cave (as Bacchus, 
with grapes and dagger), Gemini, with 
torches of life and death, Sagittarius (bow, 
—, and quiver). In Calmet, v. Persia, 

ig. 12. 

108. Statue of Atlas, bearing a zodiac and 
its signs on his shoulders, with Jupiter in 
the centre. In the gallery, Villa Albani, 
Rome. Murray, ‘ Rome,’ 1858, p. 294. 

109. Zoroastrian Mithraic tablet, containing 
Taurus, Perseus, Scorpio, Sirius, &c. In 
Museo Chiaramonti, No. 464, Vatican. 
Murray, p. 180. 

110. Zoroastrian Mithraic tablet, containing 
Taurus, Perseus, Sirius, Aquila. In Hall of 
the Animals, No. 124, Vatican. Murray, 
p. 189 ; Hewson.' 

111. Ona gem around Jove and the Dioscuri, 
Egyptian emerald. Praun coll. In King, i. 
252. 

112. On an oval gem, round Phebus with 
whip, in quadriga. Chausse coll. In Mont- 
faucon, i. 120, pl. lxiv. 

113. On the heotlor of an oval bronze basin 


(? sacrificial), round Mars. In Montfaucon, 
IT. i. 143, pl. Ix. fig. 1. 

114. Round the busts of a Roman senator 
and his wife,on their marble monument, found 
in Rome. Barberini coll. In Montfaucon, 
Supp., i. 23, pl. iii. 

_ 115. On a gem in sardonyx round an eagle. 
Constable coll. Sulphur cast in Tassie coll. 
In Raspe, i. 219, No. 3126. 

116. On a gem in cornelian, round Jupiter 
sitting, between Mars and Mercury, Neptune 
below. French royal coll. Cast in Tassie coll. 
Raspe, i. 219, No. 3127; in Mariette, ‘ Pierres 
Gravées,’ 1750, No. 1. 

117. Onanagate gem, round Jupiter, Venus, 
and Mercury with his foot on Leo. Bourda- 
loue coll. Cast in Tassie coll. In Cheron, 
‘Pierres Gravées,’ No. 15; in Raspe, i. 219, 
No. 3128. 

118, On a gem in chalcedony, Atlas sup- 
poten zodiac around Jupiter, Minerva, and 

‘eres. Bourdaloue coll. Cast in Tassie coll. 
Raspe, i. 219, No. 3129 ; in Mariette, No. 1. 

119. On an onyx gem, round Phebus in 
quadriga. Florence coll. Castin Tassie coll. 
In Gori, ‘Museum Florentinum,’ 1731, i. 88, i. ; 
Raspe, i. 219, No. 3130. 

120. On a chalcedony gem, above Pheebus 
in quadriga, are Leo, Sagittarius, Capricornus, 
Aquarius on an are. Florence coll. Cast in 
Tassie coll. In Lippert, i. 194; Raspe, i. 
220, No. 3132. 

121. On a gem in onyx, around the sun. 
Cast in Tassie coll. In Gori, ii. 88,ii.; Raspe, 
i. 220, No. 3134. 

122. On a gem is engraved the sun beneath 
two arcs bearing signs. Cast in Tassie coll. 
Raspe, i. 220, No. 3136. 

123. On a gem, an onyx of three colours, 
round a sitting faun playing the double flute. 
Florence coll. Cast in Tassie coll. In Lippert, 
ii. 234 ; Raspe, i. 220, No. 3137. 

124. On a gem, agate sardonyx, round a 
faun playing a double flute, near an altar 
beneath a star. Cast in Tassie coll. In Gori, 
ii. 88, 3; Raspe, i. 220, 3138. 

125. On a gem, sardonyx, same design as 
No. 124, reversed. Cast in Tassie coll. In 
Mariette, No. 45 ; Raspe, i. 220, No. 3139. 

126. Gem, containing a winter segment of 
the zodiac, below the deities, above a plough- 
man. Cast in Tassie coll. Raspe, i. 220, 
No. 3140. 

127. Gem in sardonyx, having the zodiac 
round Victory in a biga. Cast in Tassie coll. 
Raspe, i. No. 3133. 

128. Zoroastrian Mithraic sculpture in 
white marble, in the third Greco-Roman 
Room, B.M., No. 163, From Rome. Standish. 
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Containing Perseus, Taurus, Draco, Scorpio, 
Sirius. 

129. Zoroastrian Mithraic tablet, a white 
marble bas-relief, found in the Mithraic temple 
cave (Grotto di Metromania) in the Val di 
Metromania, Capri, now in Naples Museum. 
It is 4 ft. by 3 ft., and contains Taurus, Cancer, 
Perseus, Draco, Sirius, Procyon, Gemini. In 
Romanelli, ‘Isola di Capri, 1816; A. B. G., 
‘ Notes from Italy,’ No. 10, High Peak News, 
No. 1443, 3 May, 1879, p. 7. 

130. Zoroastrian Mithraic tablet, bearing 
Perseus, Taurus, Scorpio, &c. In Smith, ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Antiquities,’ p. iii. ; and in Smith, 
‘Concise Bible Dictionary,’ p. 66. 

131. Zoroastrian Mithraic tablet, similar 
to the Capri tablet, but Draco, instead of 
Sirius, is attacking Taurus. Of white marble, 
in Hall VIL, Naples Museum. A. B. G. 


Invervry.—It is surely a pity that In- 
verury, the royal burgh in Aberdeenshire, 
should have recently degenerated into In- 
verurie. The new spelling implies change of 
name not only for the town itself, but for the 
river at the mouth of which it stands. It is 
always undesirable that old geographical 
designations should be altered, and in this 
varticular case no advantage whatever arises 
en thechange. The new form of the name 
neither improves the form nor facilitates the 
pronunciation, and its ra?son d’étre, therefore, 
is not readily apparent. When the course of 
the story in the ‘ Lord of the Isles’ necessi- 
tates a direct reference Scott writes of the 
Ury. Further, the place is inseparably asso- 
ciated with the meteoric career of the lyrist 
William Thom, whose headquarters it was 
when he was at the zenith of his reputation. 
He never calls the town anything but In- 
verury, and in his ‘ Blind Boy’s Pranks’ he 
describes Cupid daintily thus :— 

He launched a leaf o’ jessamine, 
On whilk he daured to swim, 
An’ pillowed his head on a wee rosebud, 
Syne laithfu’, lanely Love ’gan scud 
Down Ury’s waefu’ stream. 

The closing stanza of his impassioned and 
effective ‘Jeanie’s Grave’ is as follows :— 
Move noiseless, gentle Ury ! around my Jeanie’s bed, 
And I'll love thee, gentle Ury ! where’er my foot- 

steps tread ; 
For sooner shall thy fairy wave return from yonder 
Sea, 
Than I forget yon lowly grave, and all it hides from 
me, 
That of itself—if only it were known as 
well as it deserves to be—should be sufficient 
to preserve intact the original form of the 
names for both river and town. Thom’s note 
on the subject merits quotation :— 


“These mountain streamlets brawl separately 
down their break-neck journey, and tumble in peace 
together at the woods at Newton, near Old Rayne. 
This quiet confluence is the Ury. Like worn-out 
racers, these boisterous burns take breath, gliding 
along in harmonious languor some three or four 
miles, when the peaceful Ury is, as it were, cut 
through by the Sadie, a desperately crabbed-look- 
ing rivulet, raging and rumbling from Benachie. 
From this last annoyance Ury moves onward in 
noiseless sweetness, winding and winding, as if 
aware of its own brief course, and all unwilling to 
leave the braes that hap the heroes of Harlaw. B 
and by it creeps mournfully past the soupemenall 
graveyard of Inverury, kisses the ‘ Bass,’ and is 
swallowed up in the blue waters of the Don, its 
whole extent being only ten miles.” 

William Thom’s biographer, Mr. W. Skin- 
ner, in a memoir prefixed to ‘Rhymes and 
Recollections,’ states why the old spelling of 
the place-name is retained in his narrative 
and in the letters of the poet, and offers an 
explanation of the later form. He says :— 

**The modern spelling of the name is Inverurie, 
adapted [sic] to avoid the possibility of mistake 
with Inverary, but we have thought it proper both 
here and in the letters to retain the old spelling.” 

Thom will live as “the bard of Ury ”"—his 
keen perception and lyric rapture will sustain 
him—and there is reason to regret that 
because the royal burgh in which he lived 
may possibly be confounded in the post-office 
with the capital of Argyllshire, its name 
should be perverted. The people of Inverury 
should assert themselves, like the people of 
Duns, and have their own name or nothing, 
leaving Inverary or Inveraray to shift for 
itself. Thomas Bayne. 


Letcu: Lea.—There are two topographic 
terms, Leigh and Lea, which are often con- 
fused, since they are homophones, that is, they 
are identical in sound, although they differ in 
spelling and are wholly diverse in origin and 
meaning. They descend from the two A.-S. 
words ledéh (m.) and /edh (f.). If names arose 
from nominatives the derivatives of these 
words would be now quite undistinguishable, 
becoming Lee or Lea; but as names are 
usually from the dative singular, the pro- 
blem is simplified. The A.-S. leéh(m.) makes 
the genitive Jedyes or leds, and the dative 
singular Jed, whereas ledh (f.) makes the 
genitive and dative ledge. The first denotes 
a fallow, untilled land or pasturage, a lea ; 
while the second means a thicket or rough 
woodland pasture. Leigh, Leighton, and 
-leigh descend normally from ledge, while Lee 
pe Lea are generally from /eé. Unfortu- 
nately, /eigh having often lapsed into ley, a 
final -/ea has usually, owing to assimilation, 
taken the same form, so that they cannot be 
distinguished without reference to earlier 
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forms. In Domesday /edge becomes /ege or 
lage, and even lac, while led is ~p=Py by 
let, lie, leie, or lat. When we find /eigh in the 
modern name it is always from Jedge. Thus 
Leigh-upon-Mendip, Somerset, is Ledge in a 
charter, and Farleigh, Hants, is Fearnleage ; 
Bickleigh, Devon, is A.-S. Bicanleage ; But- 
leigh, Somerset, is A.-S. Buddecleighe ; and 
Leigh, Dorset, is Lége in Domesday. 

On the other hand, from /eé we have -ley. 
Berkeley, Gloucestershire, is the A.-S. Beore- 
led; Wembley, Middlesex, is from Wembalea ; 
Beckley, Sussex, is A.-S. Beccanlea ; Bradley, 
Hants, is Bradanlea ; and Oakley, Stafford- 
shire, is Aclea. In the North ledge may 
become /augh, as at Healaugh, which is 
Domesday Hailaga, or even /ac. Thus in 
Domesday, Pockley is Pochelac, Helmsley is 
Elmeslac, Osmotherley is Asmundrelac, Filey 
is Fivelac, and Beverley was once Beverlac 
—forms which have caused these names to be 
wrongly referred to the A.-S. lacu, a “pool,” or 
to /agu,a “stream.” It may be noted that 
Waterloo is from the Flemish word Joo, the 
phonetic equivalent of the A.-S. leéh and of 
the O.H.G. /éh, a “ woodland pasture,” which 
isseenin Venloo, Beverloo, Hengloo, Westerloo, 
Tongerloo, and many other names. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 

P.S.—This explains Hamlake= Helmsley 
(ante, p. 67). 


Recent Square, St. PANcRAs, AND ITS 
NEIGHBOURHOOD.—The following account may 
be interesting as showing the manner in 
which it was once possible for a landowner to 
erect barriers across streets, and to create an 
imperium in tmperio in the midst of London. 
It is to be hoped that a similar course of 
action would not be tolerated at the present 
time, it having been held by high judicial 
authority that a landlord in laying out 
streets must have regard to the interests of 
the public, and must not merely consult his 
own interests and advantage. 

In 1810 a local and personal Act of Parlia- 
ment (50 Geo. III. chap. 170) was obtained 
for laying out Regent Square and enclosure 
and the adjacent streets. The Act is entitled 
“An Act for paving and otherwise improving 
certain streets...... on ground belonging to 
Thomas Harrison, Esq., in the parish of St. 
ian in the County of Middlesex (9 June, 

10).” 

The Act recites that Thomas Harrison, of 
Kentish Town (whose name is commemorated 
in Harrison Street, Gray’s Inn Road), is the 
owner of thirteen acres of land on the west 
side of Gray’s Inn Road, near St. George the 
Martyr Burial-Ground ; that a square and 


several streets have been formed, and it is 
desired to enclose the square and provide for 
its maintenance, &c. To carry out this inten- 
tion commissioners are appointed, forty-eight 
in number, including the Rev. Welden 
Champness, Michael Heathcote (after whom 
Heathcote Street appears to have been 
named), Woodbine Parish (afterwards Sir 
Woodbine Parish), and Thomas Poynder. In 
the case of the decease of any of the commis- 
sioners the survivors have power to fill the 
vacancy, provided the persons so appointed 
have an annual income on rental of 50/. or 
2,000/. personal estate. The commissioners 
are empowered to enclose and embellish the 
enclosure (afterwards called Regent Square), 
to pave and repair the streets on.the estate, 
to erect gates and lodges, and prevent the 
passage of carts, waggons, drays, or cattle 
through the streets. 

Lamps are to be set up and the streets 
named and numbered. Occupiers of houses 
on the estate are required to scrape the foot- 
way in front of their houses every day before 
10 o'clock in the morning under a penalty of 
5s. for each offence. The commissioners have 
power to water streets. Ashes may not be 
removed from houses except by the commis- 
sioners’ contractors. The commissioners were 
empowered to appoint watchmen, and to levy 
a rate not exceeding two shillings in the 
pound for paving, sixpence in the pound for 
watering the roads, and one shilling in the 
pound for the maintenance of the square, 
empty houses being charged half rates. There 
is a curious provision that in the event of any 
house being let to a foreign ambassador the 
rates are to be paid by the landlord. The 
commissioners were further authorized to 
raise a sum not exceeding 20,0001. by way of 
loan or mortgage. Although introduced as 
a local and personal Act, it is enacted that it 
shall be deemed to be a public Act. 

Joun Hess. 

Canonbury Mansions, N. 


‘Love’s Lasour’s Lost.’—In the report of 
the books at the Kean sale the Atheneum 
states that a copy of ‘ Love’s Labour Lost’ (it 
should be ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’), which sold 
for 17/. 10s., was imperfect. This statement 
is not correct. It was not what is termed a fine 
copy, but on collating it carefully page for 
page I found it quite perfect. This copy is 
now in my possession amongst other Shake- 
sperian treasures. Maurice Jonas. 


“Picern.”—This word has caused some 
difficulty ; but it is now well known that the 
various Gaelic, Irish, and Welsh forms that 
resemble it are all alike borrowed from Eng 
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lish, as the original initial Celtic p disap- 
eared, and the forms do not appear to be old. 
Vhether piggin exactly represents an older 
pigkin or not, I cannot say ; but it is quite 
clear that it is simply adiminutiveof pig, which 
is used in Lowland Scotch (even by Gawain 
Douglas) in the sense of earthen vessel or 
pitcher (see Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary’). The 
resemblance of pig to pitcher is, 1 believe, 
accidental. Such a form as pitcher would 
only have suggested a shorter form pitch, or 
gy pidge, not pig with a hard g. 

think it probable that the reference is 
rather to pig in its ordinary sense of “porker.” 
Whoever desires further information may 
consult Chaucer, ‘Cant. Tales,’ H. 44, and my 
note thereon. There were four degrees of 
drunkenness, the worst being to be pig-drunk. 
And there were four kinds of wines, the 
strongest being pig-wine (F. vin de porceau). 
And these wines were preserved in particular 
vessels to distinguish them. I therefore ven- 
ture the guess that a pig could be used for 
pig-wine. Comments are invited. 

Watrer W. 


Fretp-Names.—The following field-names 
occur in various advertisements relating to 
the sale of lands in Lincolnshire and Notting- 
hamshire. Will any reader explain them ? 

Lincolnshire.—Guilvat, Finsmoor, Wheat- 
ber, Tills, Lings, Slade, Urn End, Crooking 
Dyke, Flinton, Nordal Field, Bull Hassocks, 
Rice Furlong, Ling Wong Close, Crow’s Nest, 
Rabi Close, Pingle Calf. 

Nottinghamshire.— Leashes, Moises, Kettle 
Muse, Slaines, Spavin Wood, Perchill, Fint- 
holme, Bull Dole, Binge Close, Intacks, Shovel 
Boards, Callumacre Close, Hough Clese, 
Debdhill, Honey Hole, Sandy Furze, Cocked 
Hat, The Mantles, The Shoulder of Mutton, 
Candle Rush Car. H. ANDREws. 


Goop Fripay Custom. — The following 
cutting is worth preserving in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

“On Good Friday the re-enacting of the custom 
of the flogging of an effigy of Judas Iscariot—the 
false Apostle—was enavied out with more than usual 
circumstance aboard a vessel moored in the ‘ Pool.’ 
For a long number of years the Mediterranean 
sailors attached to those trading vessels in the 
different London docks had been in the habit of 
celebrating their national custom of flogging, hang- 
ing, and afterwards burning the emblem of the 
‘betrayer’; but owing to the disorder caused by 
the assemblage of roughs and loafers, and conse- 
quent scenes of riot, and, further, the contravention 
(and its attendant danger) of the fire regulations, the 
authorities put a stop to the proceedings. Until 
Friday this order had obtained, but owing to the 
fact that the otticers and men of a vessel moored in 
the ‘ Pool’ had signified their sympathy with the 
custom, advantage was taken to celebrate the cere- 


shortly after 11.30, a considerable number of Maltese 
and Portuguese sailors boarded the boat, and takin: 
a log of wood, invested it with a sailor’s ‘ jumper 
and a red knitted hat as nautical costume; they 
then proceeded to revile, kick, and spit on the 
ee, and after a time a rope was placed around it, 
when it was hoisted to the masthead, and then im- 
mediately lowered on to the deck, where it was 
again subjected to every indignity possible, in which 
all heartily co-operated. Re-hoisted to the mast- 
head, it was dropped thrice overboard, and, being 
drawn on deck, was summarily cut up and burned. 
his Good Friday custom obtains amongst all 
Mediterranean seamen, and its revival in the Pool 
of London, after a lapse of twenty years, seemed to 
afford all concerned intense satisfaction.”— Weekly 


Register, 16 April, 1898, p. 483. “ 
K. P. D. E. 


Tosacco IN ENGLAND. —In regard to the 
suggestion which is sometimes made that one 
way to relieve agricultural depression in this 
country would be for the Government to 
allow and even to encourage the growth of 
tobacco, it may be interesting to note how long 
the prohibition has lasted and how sternly it 
has been enforced. This may be gathered 
from the following extract :— 

“Cornet Wakefield with a party of horse march- 
ing out of Glocester upon the last of July to 
Winchcome and Cheltnam to destroy the Tobacco 
planted in these parts, the Country did rise against 
them in a great body, to the number of 5 or 600, 
giving them very revileing and threatning speeches 
even to kill them horse and man, if that he and 
his Soldiers did come on, insomuch that the tumult 
being so great, he was constrained to draw off and 
nothing more done.”—Mercurius Politicus, 29 July- 
5 Aug., 1658. 

F. Ropprs. 

“Brazen-sort.”—People who are constantl 
acting and speaking foolishly are in the Mid- 
lands called “brazen-soft.” “Brazen” does 
not in this connexion mean impudence or 
looseness of morals, “ Brazen-soft, an’ no 
cure for it !” THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Satap Or.—It is well that we should be 
reminded from time to time that salad oil is 
oil suitable for rubbing up helmets. Says a 
hungry cadet before Arras :— 

Oh! manger quelque chose—a I'huile. 
Answers Cyrano, “le décoiffant et lui mettant 
son casque dans la main,” 

Ta salade. 

And laughter rippled at the Lyceum as at the 
Porte St. Martin. Nevertheless, having latel 

remarked to my partner for dinner, with 
whom I had somehow got on the subject of 
cookery, that it was sometimes difficult to 
find good olive oil, I received the astounding 
reply, “Olive oil! I shouldn’t think of pac 


mony, and without offending the law, Accordingly, | such a thing. J always use the best sal 
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‘ oil.” Prudence counselled to refrain from 


ursuing the subject further, and I unwill- 

ingly took tothe better-trodden conversational 
paths that lead to the treatment of oil by 
other artists in the galleries of the Royal 
Academy. KILLIGREW, 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


Farquuar’s ‘Beaux’ Srratacem.’— Has 
the ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem,’ by G. Farquhar, been 
acted anywhere during the past fifty years? 
It was very popular during the last century, 
as were some of Farquhar’s other plays. 
Have any of them been “adapted” for modern 
audiences? I have an idea that Charles 
Dickens revived the play in question at one 
of his amateur performances, but cannot find 
any particulars. Can any of your readers 
give any information on these points J 


Scortish Bopycuarps.— Can any one 
refer me to proofs that the monarchs of Scot- 
land possessed bodyguards prior to the time 
of James VI.? Also had Charles L, Charles 
IL, and James VII. at any time a Scots body- 
guard ? CiyNE-Monk. 

[See S. xii. 348, 494.] 


Loca. NaMes or THE Cowsiirp.—I am 
desirous of making a complete list of the 
local names of the cowslip. Can any reader 
add to the following? Cowslap, paggle, pagle, 

igle, cow-peggles, in Herefordchire ; beagles 
in Cambridgeshire ; palsy-wort, paly-wort, 
palsy-weed, crewells, fairy-cups, horse-buckles, 
and gallygaskins, all in Dorsetshire ; peter or 
herb peter, lady’s keys, cow-stipling, in York- 
shire. Cowslip-balls are called variously 
tisty-tosties, sweet-tosses, and tosty-balls. 
In Shropshire cowslips are sometimes called 
oxlips. Is this general? Of what plant is 
hose-in-hose the local name? I should be 
lad to know how the cowslip came to be 

nown as paralysis. CHARLES HIatTT. 


Mr. GLADSTONE AND ANoNnyMouSs LETTERS. 
—I request permission to inquire in ‘N. & Q.’ 
for information respecting the date of the 
occasion on which Mr. Gladstone remarked 
that numerous anonymous letters had 
reached him from England, a great many 
from Scotland, but very few indeed from 
Ireland. It must be admitted in connexion 
with the subject in question that when 


reading the speech of the much lamented 

statesman I omitted to remember the motto 

of ‘N. & Henry Geratp Hope. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


Capt. Gress.—Mr. Walter Rye in his 
‘History of Norfolk,’ p. 133, says : “In Attle- 
borough Church lies ‘the famous Capt. 
Gibbs,’ who was a great gamester and horse- 
racer in Charles IL.’s time.” He also refers 
to Gibbs’s exploit in driving a chaise and 
four up and down the Devil’s Dyke on New- 
market Heath for a wager of 500/. What is 
known about this famous captain beyond 
what Mr. Rye states? He is unnoticed in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ Siema 


Dr. Jonnson’s Two Booxs.—Dr. Johnson 
is reported to have said of the ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy’ that “it was the only book that 
ever took him out of bed two hours sooner 
than he wished to rise” (Boswell, 1867, p. 157) ; 
and of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ that “nobody ever 
laid it down without wishing it to be longer” 
(Lowndes, ‘B. M.’). Are there instances of 
two equally terse expressions by an equally 
great man in reference to two equally popu- 
lar books in which he took an interest ? 

Ep. MarsHatt, F.S.A. 


Bripcet oR WARNER.— 
Whose daughter was this lady ? When and 
where was she born? When did she die, and 
where was she buried? She was a person of 
some importance, and was thrice married : 1, 
to John Cheynell, M.D., of Oxford, by whom 
she became the mother of the well-known 
divine Francis Cheynell (1608-65); 2, to 
Robert Abbot, Bishop of Salisbury (1615-17) 
probably before December, 1615, as his seconc 
wife ; 3, to John Warner, Bishop of Roches- 
ter (1638-66). She was living in 1648. Cas- 
san’s ‘ Lives of the Bishops of Salisbury’ and 
the articles upon Abbot and the Cheynells in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ throw no light upon her parent- 
age. The article on Francis Cheynell, ‘D.N.B. 
x. 222, states that she married “ Allen,” 
Bishop of Salisbury, a slip, of course, for 
“ Abbot.” Both Abbot and Cheynell seem to 
have come from Guildford ; is it possible that 
Bridget may have come from there too? 

©. W. 

THe Book or TropENELL.—Can you throw 
any light upon what has become of the Book 
of Tropenell, commenced Allhallows Day, 4 
Edward IV., 1464, relating the pedigree and 
estates of Sir Thomas Tropenell, and reciting 
many charters and grants before his 
time concerning other lordships, towns, and 
estates? It is described as a curious docu- 
ment on vellum, and was in the custody of 
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a Mr. Dickenson, of Monks Corsham parish, 
1744. The progenitor of the family was Sir 
Osbert Tropenell, Knt., and Lord of Sop- 
worth and Lawday before the Norman 
Conquest. Where could the proof of this be 
obtained? If knight, this would come by a 
Saxon king. Are there in existence any 
lists of knights at this early day or any 
accounts of the making of them, and if so, 
how is access to them to be obtained? In 
the Tropenell Chapel of Neston Church, 
Corsham, is the noble altar-tomb of Sir 
Thomas Tropenell and Agnes Ludlowe his 
wife. It also contains the arms of the King 
of Wessex and of King Athelstan, the last of 
the Saxon kings. Neston Church has arms 
of King Edward the Confessor. As Corsham 
was one of the seats of the Saxon kings, 
might it not be possible that Sir Osbert 
Tropenell was knighted by one of the later 
of them? Is there any way of ascertain- 
ing the names of the knights who took part 
in the battle of Evesham, 4 August, 1265? 
Upon three several places at Great Chalfield 
Manor House and the altar-tomb at Neston 
Church, Corsham, 1460 and 1490 respectively, 
—— the Tropenell shield, which is much 
older than Sir Thomas Tropenell’s time, for 
he adopted the motto, badge or crest, and the 
supporters. The shield with its arms his 
ancestors had bore Gu., a fess engr. erm. 
between three griffins’ heads erased ar 


R. W. Trapye tt, SLD. 
Point of Rocks, Maryland, U.S. 


GRINDLEFORD Bripce. — Situated on the 
Dove and Chinley branch of the Midland 
Railway, nestling amongst the hills of Derby- 
shire, hes the village of Grindleford Bridge. 
As an old and regular subscriber to ‘N. & Q.’ 
I should be obliged for information as to 
origin of name. Perhaps Mr. Appy will 
tell us. Ceci, ArtHUR CooMBE. 


“Tata.”—In the church of St. Michael, 
Great Tew, Oxon, on a brass to John Wil- 
cotes (04. 1422) and Alice his wife (1410), occur 
the words “ Alicia tata.” Three explanations 
of the second word have been offered, viz. : 
(1) that “tata” should be read Fata ; (2) that 
“tata” is the name of Alice Wilcotes’s first 
husband ; (3) that “tata” is Martial’s word 
equivalent to “mamma.” Is there another 
instance on a monumental inscription of this 
or of an equally undignified expression ? 
Alice was by birth a Wilcotes, and akin to 
ver second husband. A. R. Bay.ey. 


AttiuM.—In Syme’s ‘English Botany’ we 
are told that the name of this genus (so hate- 
ful to Horace, who suggested that a parricide 


should be made to eat of it) “comes from the 
Greek word dAéw, to avoid.” The word in ques- 
tioniscertainly Homeric, but isonly tobe found 
in the middle voice. Paxton, in his ‘ Botanical 
Dictionary,’ says that allium is “derived 
from the Celtic a//, signifying hot or burn- 
ing.” Is there such a Celtic word? 


W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


‘THREE JoviaL Huntsmen.’—We all know 
Caldecott’s spirited illustrations to this song. 
Did he also write the words? I have an im- 
pression that he founded his song on some 
popular ballad already existing. 


Matuer: CLratrwortuy.—Can any of your 
readers give me information regarding the 
family of Jos. M. Mather or J. Clattworthy, of 
Manchester ? Louis G. HEsTER. 


Dr. Stuketey’s Hovusr.— Can any one 
tell me where was the Kentish Town house 
(containing a mausoleum and private chapel) 
of the celebrated Rev. Dr. Stukeley, rector 
of St. George’s, Queen Square, in which he 
was living a short time (a week, I believe) 
before his death, early in 1765? 

B. A. Lunn. 

Lindley Lodge, Nuneaton. 

[He died 3 March, 1765, in Queen’s Square.] 


Rapsart.—Is there a list of the works 
done by Raphael for Leo X.? G. E. 


Cooke Famtty.—Who was the wife of Sir 
Thomas Cooke, Knt., Chairman of East India 
Company, six times M.P. for Colchester, 
High Sheriff for Essex, 1693, who <:ed at 
Elsham (?), co. Surrey, 6 Sept., 1709? Where 
was he buried? 


(Mrs.) P. A. F. STEPHENSON. 
Warley Barracks, Brentwood. 


Rev. Grorck Huntiey.— He was rector 
of Stourmouth in Kent, 1610-29. Deprived 
25 June, 1629, being fined 500/. and im- 
prisoned for several years by the High Com- 
mission Court for not preaching a visitation 
sermon before Archdeacon Kingsley. Does 
not seem to have resided in the parish. 
Further information required. 


Artuur Hussey. 
Wingham, Kent. 


“THE KEY OF THE STREET.”—Can _— tell 
me the originator of the phrase “The key 
of the street”? I believe it was the title 
that G. A. Sala gave to some articles in the 
Welcome Guest. 
Locat Sayrne.— “Fools and foumards 
can’t see by dayleet.” I heard this near here 
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the other day. Is it common? It certainly 
is not true—of the second animal named, at 
any rate. C.C.B 
Epworth. 


Soresy, co. Letcester.—Robert May dedi- 
cates the fifth edition of his ‘Accomplisht 
Cook’ (London, 1685, 8vo.) from here. I can 
find no such place in that county. 8. 


Lasrusca, Spanish Port.—Who was Don 
Diaz Labrusca? What and when did he 
write ; and did he leave an een 'Y 


Str THomas Munro, 1761-1827.—Was this 
famous Governor of Madras descended from 
any branch of “the Munro of Fowlis” 
family? Gleig, in the ‘ Life,’ says :— 

“ He was second son of Mr. Alexander Munro, a 
respectable merchant, trading chiefly with Virginia, 
by Margaret Stark, the sister of Dr. William Stark, 
an anatomist of no mean reputation in his day.” 

A. R. Baytey. 

St. Margaret's, Malvern. 


Joun Hrrcncock. John Hitchcock, of 
Preshott, co. Wilts, had a younger brother, 
William Hitchcock, Merchant Tailor, of Lon- 
don, whose will is dated 1654 and was proved 
1661. He married Hester, daughter of 
Anthony Luther, of Myles, co. Essex, and 
had, inter alios, William and Edward. 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly say if 
these sons left issue, or if either of them 
became connected in marriage with any 
member of the same family as Sir Robert 
Booth, Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas in Ireland, who died in 1679-80? 

Wm. Jackson Picorr. 

Dundrum, co. Down. 


Cann Orrice. (See 6 §. vi. 168, 293.)— 
What is the derivation of this name, which, 
as the references show, was formerly in use 
at Bath and Shrewsbury, and is still borne 
by the well-known inn on the road between 
Welshpool and Machynlleth? Cancellaria 
and cantred were suggested in 1882. Perhaps 
more is known now. C. S. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


Cuintz Gowns.— Why was it illegal for 
ladies to wear chintz gowns last century, if 
they liked to wear them? How long did the 
embargo last? (See ‘N. & Q.,’ 1 S. ix. 397.) 

JONATHAN Bovucuier. 
Marrrace Customs.—Will some reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ kindly refer me to a correspondence 
in an evening paper some few years since 
upon marriage customs, particularly upon 
those relating to the county of Norfol 
W. J. GADSDEN. 


Beplies, 
HOUSES WITHOUT STAIRCASES 
(9% S. i. 166, 210, 356, 418.) 
THE following is a description of Balzac’s 
celebrated house Jardies at Ville d’Avray, 
near Paris, by Balzac’s friend Léon Gozlan :— 


‘*The two residences where he has left the keenest 
memories of his habits are the cottage at Passy, in 
the Rue Basse, and the Jardies, a small insigni- 
ficant property which he had purchased, I hardly 
know when, and which cost him more in the end 
than he paid for it originally. 

“There is no Indian or Chinese poem containin 
sO many verses as this estate of Jardies occasione 
annoyances to Balzac. And it may be said of it 
that although he lived, thought, and worked there 
for many years, he never really inhabited it. He 
camped out, rather than resided there. 

“Could this villa, with its green shutters, where 
not a ghost of furniture ever entered and_ where 
nothing like a curtain was ever hung up, be con- 
sidered a real residence? The actual mansion of 
Jardies was one which already existed in the same 
locality, some twenty or thirty paces from his own, 
a house in which he might have lived, where for 
some prudential reasons he had deposited some of 
his magnificent furniture from the Rue des Batailles 
and his extensive library. The Countess de V— 
and her family occupied this pavilion, which was 
entirely valueless from an architectural point of 
view. Balzac’s famous pavilion at Jardies was 
erected just in front of this insignificant building. 
Although the locality is at this point sufficiently 
rural, it is beset with so many drawbacks, it is 
surprising Balzac should have selected it. It does 
not lean towards, but falls over on to the high road 
between Sévres and Ville d’Avray. 

“Tt would, 1 think, be difficult for a tree of any 
size to take root on such a shelving soil. Scene- 
painters may, if they think fit, consider it ex- 
tremely original; but it is furiously opposed to the 
pleasure of walking. Landscape gardeners, under 
the fanciful supervision of Balzac, occupied several 
months in endeavouring to keep up, by means of art 
and little stones, these successive terraces, ever 
ready to slip down one upon another upon the least 
storm of rain. I have seen them almost always at 
work keeping up these hanging gardens, which were 
renewed fike those of Semiramis. They were their 
despair...... 

**A few lines in the ‘Mémoires de Saint-Simon ’ 
decided Balzac, when in search of a rural retreat, 
in favour of Jardies. When Louis XIV. lived at 
Versailles the courtiers pitched their tents as they 
liked round about Saint-Cloud, Meudon, Luciennes, 
Sévres, Ville d’Avray, and other villages near to or 
adjacent to Versailles. Les Jardies rose out of its 
yellow vertical mud. Then came the evil day for 
the monarchy, and Les Jardies disappeared. Balzac 
was desirous of restoring a portion of this past, 
which was perhaps imaginary—imaginary at least as 
regards topography. For did Les Jardies ever 
really exist ? t have heard considerable doubt 
expressed on this point. Sévres and Ville d’Avray 
have always declined to recognize Balzac’s Jardies ; 
they called it M. de Balzac’s vineyard. However 
that may be, Balzac had scarcely finished the en- 


closing walls and fixed the principal entrance, with 
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its double green doors, when he had engraved in gilt 
letters on a slab of black marble placed under the 
bell: ‘Les Jardies.’ 

“The door was hung and turned on its hinges 
long before the house to which it formed an entrance 
had been built. The building of this house exer- 
cised for a long time the caustic wit of the Parisians, 
who are always on the look out for a weakness in a 
man of mark. Balzac’s weakness was great with 
regard to bricks and mortar. It must not be for- 

otten—not that it requires excuse, for a taste for 
uilding is an extremely respectable one—that this 
was at that time his only relaxation, his only means 
of ss from the heavy intellectual tasks he im- 
posed upon himself. It has been reported that 
while directing himself the building of the pavilion 
at Jardies, with a despotism which never relaxed, 
he forgot the staircase. That he would not permit 
any suggestion, observation, or criticism from his 
architect or his builders’ men is one fact to which 
we can bear witness; but that he should have 
neglected to provide a staircase in planning the 
house, and that one fine day builders and architects 
should have rushed up to him, saying, ‘ Monsieur 
de Balzac, the house is finished ; when shall we build 
the staircase?’ is a second fact which demands an 
explanation in proportion to its importance. Balzac 
contemplated ) a nis Jardies spacious rectangular 
rooms, lighted from the four sides of the building. 
Now in the architect’s design the minotaur-like 
staircase swallowed up here the third part of one 
room, there the half of another; it distigured the 
design created by the author’s poetic pencil. An 
attempt was made to reduce its size, to turn it 
round, to relegate it to the angles of the building, 
the building ‘being unhappily too contracted to 
afford any spare room; the confounded staircase 
spoiled everything. The bricklayers threw their 
mortar into the air, the architect broke the legs of 
his dividers. It must have been during one of the 
struggles with the difficulties of this problem that 
zac said, ‘Since the staircase means to master 
me, I will get rid of it.’ This was done. The rooms 
then rose without obstacle, without any other 
limits than the four walls, and the enclosure of the 
staircase was built as an afterthought in front of 
the house as a punishment for its tiresome pre- 
tensions. Balzac might have excused himself, 
seeing that in Holland and Belgium whole cities are 
built on this simple plan, the houses carrying their 
staircases on their backs, like a basket ; he always 
declined to explain himself on this point.”—‘ Balzac 
en Pantoufles,’ par Léon Gozlan, pp. 24-31. 


Joun Hess. 
2, Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Mrs. Gress (9 §. ii. 47).—The fact of Mrs. 
Gibbs’s marriage with George Colman the 
Younger has never been clearly established ; 
and the date and place of her death have yet 
to be ascertained. John Payne Collier, in 
‘An Old Man’s Diary,’ privately printed, 
writing in 1832, four years previous to George 
Colman’s death, distinctly speaks of Colman 
as then “living with Mrs. Gibbs.” That the 
public of her day generally accepted the 
marriage of this good-hearted and affectionate 
woman with Colman there is little doubt 


As much is assumed by Peake in his ‘Memoirs 
of the Colman Family’; and Mrs. Baron Wilson 
assures us that shortly after the death of his 
wife, a daughter of Morris, proprietor of the 
Haymarket Theatre, Colman married Mrs. 
Gibbs. As George Colman, who died in 1836, 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Mary 
Abbotts, Kensington, the register of that 
parish may possibly solve the puzzle. All 
attempts to establish the identity of Mr. 
Gibbs have baffled the ingenuity of this lady’s 
many biographers. toner WALTERS. 
Ware Priory. 


Historic Perspective (9 S. i. 421; ii. 9). 
—That portion of Mr. Richarp EpccuMBr’s 
communication to you under this head which 
touches upon the attributes of Byron and 
Keats invites me to deplore again the fact 
that, promises notwithstanding, the tablet 
which marked the site of the house where the 
first-named poet was born—namely, No. 24, 
Holles Street, Cavendish Square—has never 
been reinstated. Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ need 
not be reminded that a good deal of corre- 
spondence has taken place with a view to 
bringing about this desirable end. Alas! the 
agitation has so far proved abortive, the 
owner, who is also the occupier of the pro- 
perty, remaining unmoved by entreaties. The 
delay in accomplishing so easy a fulfilment 
of what one would have considered a labour 
of love is inexplicable. It is certainly 
not a courteous act thus to flout the many 
admirers of the illustrious poet who desire a 
notable event to continue recorded as pre- 
viously. In respect of Lawn Bank, Hamp- 
stead, the actual spot where Keats resided 
for a space, the medallion still remains. It 
was aftixed by the Society of Arts, on the 
initiative of Mr. E. E. Newton, a well-known 
local enthusiast. But some of us are appre- 
hensive lest this interesting landmark may 
go the way of others in the district, as its 
neighbour, Wentworth House, is placarded 
for sale. Let us hope the Fates will deal 
more kindly with the Lawn Bank memorial 
tablet than with that which adorned 24, 
Holles Street. Ceci, CLARKE. 

Authors’ Club, 8.W. 


CHELTENHAM : CHIswIcK (9 i. 200, 245, 
396, 509).—There is no such word as ches. 
Your correspondents have asked me, one of 
them, where to find “the word” ches ; another 
says he is “ ignorant that ches means gravel 
in A.-S. or in any other language”; and a 
third inquires, “In what language, forinstance, 


does ches mean gravel?” If your correspond- 
ents will do me the favour to refer again to 


'my article, they will find that [ have not 
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spoken of ches as a word, or as belonging to 
any language. 

Ches is a part of the word chesel or chisel, 
and is found in names of places in different 
parts of the country, indicating the presence 
of gravel, shingle, sand (or a conglomerate 
of these), at or near the place. 

In the year 1881 I contributed to ‘N. & Q.’a 
reply headed ‘Chiswick, Cheshunt, Chishall, 
and other similar Place-names’ (6 S. iv. 430), 
and beginning as follows :— 

“The origin of chis or ches, in these and other 
place-names, is unquestionably the archaic word 
chisel or chesel. Stratmann (Dict. O. Eng. Lang.,’ 
third edition, Krefeld, 1878) gives, ‘ Chisel, A.-S. 
cisel, ceosel; O. Dutch kesel ; O. H. Germ. chisili 
(calculus), sabulum.’ Comparing this with what is 

iven by other authorities, such as Halliwell and 

rof. Skeat, we have chisel, chesel, chizzell, kiesell, 
ceosel,......signifying gravel, sand, shingle, and some- 
times coarse bran or the husks of grain.” 


Perhaps I may be allowed to give one or 
two further extracts from my note on the 
name Chiswick, published nearly twenty 
years ago. In this note I compare with 
Chiswick, Chislet in Kent, where the river 
Stour in former times spread itself out more 
widely than at present ; the Chesil Bank, a 
range of shingle joining the Isle of Portland 
to the mainland ; Great and Little Chishall, 
Cheshunt, Chisselborough, and other names of 
places. The following remarks are made on 
these four last-named and other places :— 

“On the borders of Cambridgeshire, Essex, and 
Herts there is an important earthwork, where once 
the boundaries of tribes or early kingdoms met in 
that part of the country. A friend of mine visited 
the place this autumn by my request. There is a 
fosse and vallum, along which he walked for a mile. 
This is where Great and Little Chishall occupy the 
border country at the north-western corner of Essex. 


An earthwork line, believe, proceeded hence 
southwards, and it was this which, when Clutter- 
buck wrote (‘ Hertf.,’ xvi.), was to be seen ‘for a/| 
hundred yards in a field called Kilsmore’ at Ches- 
hunt. Now I do not entertain any doubt that these 
places are so called from the chisel of which the 
works were composed ; and Cheshunt or Cheselhunt 
compares with Chiswick or Chiselwick. A strong 
confirmation of this view is found in Collinson’s 
‘History of Somerset’ under ‘Chisselborough’ 
(Hundr. Houndsb., vol. ii. p. 330, Chisselborough) : 
‘This manor is called in Domesday Book Ceolse- 
berge: Alured holds Ceolseberge’; whence it is 
clear that our word chisel or chesel enters into that 
-name. 

“ Again it is stated by Prof. Skeat that Chisel- 
hurst is the gravel-hurst. Moreover, Chiselbury 
Jamp is fount on the ancient trackway over the 
hills between Salisbury and Shaftesbury ; such, at 
least, was the case in Hoare’s time. Hoare’s ‘ Wilt- 
shire’ gives us also Chisenbury in the hundred of 
Elstub and Everley, and describes very important 


earthworks there as carried across the valley in 
which the Grove family mansion was situated. Of 
Chiselhampton, in the county of Oxford, I find it 


stated, ‘The river Thame runs through’ it. Addi- 
tional examples to the same effect might easily be 
brought forward.” 

With regard to the above instances, the 
derivation is tested in many cases by what 
amounts to local inquiry. 

Since writing the ahove I have visited 
Chesham in order to ascertain by local in- 
quiry whether gravel is to be found there or 
not. I have forwarded the result, show- 
ing that it is, for publication (with the 
vermission of the Editor) in ‘N. & 

will ask your readers to observe that the 
wording of my article (9 8. i. 396) was neces- 
sarily brief and condensed in that part of it 
which relates to ches in Cheswick or Chis- 
wick. S. ARNOTT. 

Ealing. 

The distinction between Adm (?.¢., ham) 
and Adm is interesting and newto me. dam 
is doubtless Mod. Eng. home and Germ. heim. 
Has Adm no connexion with it? What con- 
nexions has it? I thought -tun, now -ton, 
meant an enclosure, as a store of corn 
defended by a hedge. Had our forbears two 
words for an enclosure? Both local inquiries 
and historical inquiries are needed to advance 
our real knowledge of place-names; but I 
venture to submit that there is a third 
method, more available to many, viz., a classi- 
fication of existing names. An index to our 
Ordnance map is much wanted, and ought, [ 
think, to be made by the Government ; fail- 
ing them, a public subscription to get it done 
would afford routine work, requiring little but 
diligence and accuracy, that might also fur- 
nish needed food to a considerable number of 
poor /ittérateurs. WILson. 


PorTRAIT OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE (9 S. i. 
407).—Perhaps it may be worth noting that 
there is a full-length portrait of Queen Char- 


|lotte in oils in the dining-hall of Queen’s 


College, Oxford, but whether this has been 
engraved, or whether it is that of which your 
correspondent is in quest, I cannot say. Queen 
Charlotte is commemorated to this day in a 
“Thanksgiving for the Founder and Bene- 
factors of this College,” 7.e., Queen’s. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


There are two fine portraits of the king 
and queen in the Council Chamber at Abing- 
don. E. E. Tuoyts. 


“ Mopestest” (9% §. i. 488).—In the com- 
parison of adjectives, those of one syllable 
are usually compared by adding to the 
positive er and est, and those of more than 
one syllable by prefixing more and most. 
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Dissyllables ending in y preceded by a con- 
sonant are an exception, the y being changed 
into ¢ before er and est. Dissyllables ending 
in e are also often compared by adding r and 
st, as ample, ampler, amplest. No man with 
an ear would think of writing modestest. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Mark Twain has an admirable precedent 
for using this word: “The next pair con- 
sisted of an Irish fortune-hunter, and one of 
the prettiest, modestest ladies that ever my 
eyes beheld ” (Goldsmith, ‘ Essays,’ xxiii.). 

Epwarp H. MARsHALL. 

Hastings. 


Earty Versions or Poputar Fasies 
(9 S. i. 405).—There is a curious similarity 
between the extract from ‘Dialoges of 
Creatures Moralysed’ and the thirty-second 
Arabian Night, ‘The Barber’s Tale of his 
Fifth Brother’ (Burton, ed. of 1894, i. 309). 

H. W. L. 

The version of the fable as given by R. R. 
is to be found in Prof. Max Miiller’s excellent 
essay on ‘The Migration of Fables’ (‘Chips 
from a German Workshop,’ iv. 170). 

Epwarp H. MArRsHALL. 

Hastings. 


Ennius (8 §S. xii. 309, 435).—The best | 


edition is that by L. Miller (St. Petersburg, 
1885). ALEX. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


“Hokepay” (9 §. i. 287).—The following 
extract from the records of the City of Lon- 
don should find a place in your columns. It 
occurs in Letter-Book L., folio xlix verso, and 
belongs to the year 1406 :— 

“Ista proclamatio facta fuit die Veneris proximo 
ante quindenam Pasche anno regni regis Henrici 
quarti post conquestum septimo. Soit proclamacion 
aite qe null persone de ceste citee ne dedeins les 
suburbes dicelle de quele estate ou condicion ay! 
soyt homme ou feme par rewe ou venelle dicelle 
preigne, teygne, ou constreyne ascun persone de quele 
estate ou condicion qil soyt deinz meason ou de hors 
pee hokkyng lundy ne marsdy proscheins appeles 

okkedayes sur peyne denprisonement et de faire 
al diserecion des mair et Audermans. 
chescune conestable serieaunt, Bedell et autre 
ministre de la dicte Citee eyt poair darrestier tiel 
persone qi qe soit fesaunt ou usaunt tiell hokkyng 
et le mesner al prisone pur y attendre solone la 
gard des ditz Mair et Audermans.” 


Rost. J. WHITWELL. 
70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


Bocre (9 §. i. 509).—The query of Hic er | figure du fer pour les faire. 


UsiQveE is not, to me at least, quite plain. 
Does it mean the derivation of the term itself, 
or of its application to the newly invented 


Et qe | 


form of railway carriage, circa 1869? If it is to 
the former, references in ‘N. & Q. are too 
many to enumerate ; if it is to the latter, there 
are long notes by CuruBert Breve and JaMEs 
Hunter at 5 §. v. 389. It seems ob- 
viously due to the adaptation of the existing 
familiar Jogie to the new form of carriage, 
which turns round a curve with facility and 
comes upon one unexpectedly, without any 
warning, like a spectre. This peculiar form 
of carriage, turning upon a pivot, is said to 
have been first used near Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. The Zimes of 19, 20, 21 October of 
that year has articles upon it, in which the 
meaning, as above, is accepted, with such 
allusions as these :— 

“Bogie is most of all a good and clever bogie if 
it will lighten our load, and make it easy, like the 
lubber-fiend of the fairy tales.” 

“If bogie is a name of terror in legendary lore, 
it ought to be a name of good cheer in railway 
annals.” 

The first engines on this plan were for use 
in the streets of New York. 

Ep. Marswatt, F.S.A. 


This term, applied to long engines and 
carriages, refers more particularly to their 
capability of bending round curves, and is 
consequently most probably derived from the 
German 4ogen, a bow or arch. Bailey derives 
bog from the Dutch Joogen, to bend, and says 
a quagmire is called a bog because it bende 
or gives way, when trodden upon. He also 
refers the verb to boggle, 7. e., to waver, to the 
same source. G. Yarrow Ba.pock. 


A Domestic IMFLEMENT (9 S. i. 367, 489).— 
An instrument for making gauffres, consisting 
simply of a pair of tongs, the ends of which 
are flat plates (probably with a depression 
fashioned between them), is figured in the 
‘Recueil de plusieurs Machines Militaires’ 
of Franc. Thybourel et Appier dit Hanzelet, 
Pont-a-Mousson, 1620, 4to., iii. p. 23. It 
is the accompaniment of a sestakhe corn- 
grindin mill, consisting of two pairs of 
stones driven by the rotation of the wheels 
of the truck on which they are mounted. 
The instrument of which I speak is shown 
emitting flames to indicate its use when hot, 
and the following sentence explains its 


| object :— 


“Cette charette peut aussi servir pour porter du 
bagage, en un temps de necessité soit dedans ou 
dehors une place: l'on se peut servir des gaufres au 


| deffaut de pain, ce que nous a faict icy mettre la 


J. Error Hopexry. 


When I was a boy, some sixty years ago, I 
used to stay at a country house and see such 
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an implement at work. The bright engraved 
plates were put into the fire, heated as experi- 
ence guided ; then a small piece of biscuit 
paste—i.e., paste for making biscuits—was 
put inside, quickly closed by the long handles, 
and dropped out baked, and so thin that it 
immediately curled up into a roll, like rolled 
bread and butter. Sometimes the paste was 
coloured, and so dishes of thin, sweet, crisp, 
variously flavoured biscuits were produced. 
If I remember rightly, the plates were in the 
first place made red Rot. C.G.A 


Orvers oF Friars (9" §. i. 168, 338, 
The site of the Bonhommes at Ashridge has 
no connexion with a hamlet so named in 
Chesham parish, being partly in the parishes 
of Pitstone, Bucks, and Little Gaddesden, 
Herts. It is said that the county boundar 
passes through Lord Brownlow’s seat, built 
on the site of the original priory. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Sm Wa rer Scorr on Grimm’s ‘ Poputar 
(9% §. i. 262; ii. 33).—Mr. H. Ray- 
MENT refers to ‘Gammer Grethel’ as contain- 
ing Sir Walter Scott’s letter ; but the note 
which appeared at the first referencedealt only 
with Grimm’s ‘ Kinder- und Hausmarchen,’ 
a distinct and earlier book. ‘Gammer Grethel,’ 
translated from Grimm and others by Edgar 
Taylor, was his last published work, and 
appeared in 1839 with illustrations by George 
Cruikshank, engraved on wood. The illus- 
trations to the German ‘Popular Stories,’ of 
which Mr. Ruskin said that “they are un- 
rivalled in masterfulness of touch since 
Rembrandt,” were etched. 

My justification for the note in question is 
this sentence from Dr. O. Hartwig’s article 
in Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen (Leipzig), 
January-February, 1898, p. 6:— 

“Dass ich in diesem Zusammenhange den Brief 
Walter Scotts an Edgar Taylor, von dem bisher 
nur einige Séitze verdffentlicht worden, und die 
Briefe G. Benecke’s an denselben mitveriffentliche, 
wird man hoffentlich nicht iiberfliissig finden.” 
And he adds the following foot-note :— 

“ Kinige Zeilen von ihm [the letter] hat Edgar 
Taylor in seinem 1839 in London erschienenen : 
Gammer Grethel, from Grimm and others, trans- 
lated by Taylor, abdrucken lassen. In den 1893 
erschienenen Familiar Letters von Walter Scott 
befindet sich der Brief nicht. Beides nach freund- 
lichen Mitteilungen von Herrn Arthur Hunt.” 

The title of Messrs. Bell’s edition of Grimm’s 
‘Popular Stories,’ as given by them, runs: 
“Grimm’s Tales, with the Notes of the 
Original. Translated by Mrs. A. Hunt. With 
Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A.,” 2 vols., 


1884, and is therefore not Edgar Taylor's 

translation, the subject of Sir Walter’s inter- 

esting letter. Loratneé HEELIs. 
9, Morral Terrace, Penzance. 


“ Dewsrers ” (9 §. i. 387, 493).—This is not 
a Westmoreland word, as we are told it is by 
Mr. CoLeman at the latter reference. Halli- 
well marks it as used in the “ West” (mean- 
ing the western counties), which your corre- 
spondent misreads as “ Westmoreland.” 
F. ADAMS. 


The “deaf-ears” are not the valves of the 
heart, but the auricles. See ‘H.E.D.’ 
Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Stavontc Names (8 §. xi. 488 ; xii. — 
Probably by an oversight, Mr. Piatt has left 
aaanenaeel at the second reference the 
second query put at the first reference, viz., 
the meaning of the terminations -evo, -ovo. 
The following abbreviated extracts from 
Reiff’s ‘Russian Grammar,’ pp. 49, 50, may 
throw some light on the subject — 

**Possessive adjectives which mark the relation of 
an object toananimate or personified beingare form 
by changing the hard mute and o (of the substantive) 
into ov’, or after the lingual or hissing consonants 
into er’; i and the soft mute into ew’; a, ya, and the 
soft mute into in’, &c. To the possessive adjectives 
belong also several names of towns and villages.” 

It is evident, therefore, that the termina- 
tions -ovo and -evo have a possessive or 

enitive signification, town, village, place, &c., 
— understood, as with us in “ Hobart” for 
Hobart Town, and “ King’s” for King’s College. 
With regard to the stress : in Bohemian it is 
on the first syllable ; in Polish on the pen- 
ultimate ; while in Russian, Servian, &c., its 
position varies. In Polish the v is repre- 
sented by w, as in “ Warsawa” (Warsaw). The 
Russian form of “ Moscow” is “ Moskva,” the 
o having been elided between the & and », 
owing to the stress falling on the final 
syllable. These two instances show how 
widespread the terminations inv are. The 
final a or o merely denotes the gender. 

H. RayMENT. 

Sidcup, Kent. 


Episcopat Famities (8 §S. xii. 185, 316; 9% 
S. i. 76)—On Bishop Carleton’s monument 
in the north transept of Chichester Cathedral 
appears the following inscription in Latin 
(translation from ‘ Dally’s Guide,’ 1831) :— 

** Guy Carleton, 8.T.P., descended from the cele- 
brated Earl of that name, was born in Cumberland, 
and was Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, as a 
proctor of that University. He was faithful to 
Charles IL. in his exile, and was his domestic chaplain 
after his restoration. He was Dean of Carlisle, and 
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Prebendary of Durham, then Bishop of Bristol and 
afterwards of this See. He conquered the violence 
of the fanatical parties, he repaired the cloisters 
and restored its privileges. Celebrated for his 
learning, magnanimity, and piety, noted for his 
charities toward the destitute, and for hospitalit 
to all, and an unconquered champion for the En lish 
Church, and now triumphing as its most excellent 
ornament, he departed this life the 6th of July in 
the year of salvation 1685, aged 89.” 


Arms, Ermine, on a bend sable three pheons 


or. 
Dallaway, ‘ History of South-West Sussex,’ 

states: “Born in Cumberland at Bramston- 

foot in Gillesland.” SACRISTAN. 


WART-CURING AS AN OccuLT Scrence (8 
S. xi. 165, 278 ; xii. 77).—The experience of 
Francis Bacon in this matter may not be 
known to all readers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ although 
doubtless familiar to many. A copy of his 
‘Naturall Historie’ (with which is bound 
the ‘New Atlantis’) in my possession has 
suffered the loss of a leaf, long ago replaced 
in MS. by some former owner ; on this, cen- 
tury X., p. 256, occurs the following :— 

“The Sympathye of Individualls yt have beene 
entire, or have Touched, is of all others, y® most 
Incredible : yet accordinge to our faithfull examina- 
tion of Nature, we will make some little mention of 
it. The takinge away of Warts, by Rubbinge them 
w" some what yt afterwards is put to wast, and 
consume, is a com’on exp'iment: And 1 doe appre- 
hende it the rather because of mine owne exp’ience. 
I had from my Childhood a wart uppon one of m 
Fingers: Afterwardes when I was about 16 years old, 
being at Paris, there grew upon both my handes a 
number of Warts (at y® least {00) in a Moneths space. 
The English Embassadours Lady, who was a woman 
free from sup’stition, told me, one day; she would 
helpe me away w" them. Whereupon shee got a 
peice of Larde, w y* Skin on, and rubbed y* Warts 
all over, w" y® fat side ; and amongst y* rest yt Wart 
w IT had had from my Childhood ; Then she nayled 
the Peice of Lard w"" y* fat towards y* Sunne upon 
a Poast of her Chamber window w was to y® south. 
The Successe was, that w"*in 5 weekes space, all the 
Warts went quite away: And y* Wart w™ I had soe 
longe endured for Company. But at y® rest 1 did 
little marvaile, because they came in a shorte time, 
and might goe away in a short timeagaine. But y® 
goinge away of y* w*" had staid soe longe doth 
sticke w™ me yet. They say y® like is done by 
rubbinge of Warts a greene Elder sticke, and then 
buryinge the sticke to rot in mucke.” 

I assume this kindly believer in the efficacy 
of charms was the wife of Sir Amias Paulet, 
upon whom Bacon was in attendance at the 
agp Se names. Cuas. GILLMAN. 

Salisbury. 


Martin Lutrner: LurHer or My es, 
Essex (8 S. xii. 127, 250).— In the registers 
of Stapleford Tawney, co. Essex, the name 
Luther frequently occurs. The registers of 
this church from 1558 to 1752 have 


lished by Mr. F. Arthur Crisp. _ Your corre- 
spondent will also find entries of the Luther 
family in ‘Sepulchral Memorials of Bobbing- 
worth,’ printed by Mr. Crisp in oe 6 


South Hackney. 


(9 S. i. 248). — Perhaps the 
following may help Miss Tuoyts. It is taken 
from Catalogue XX. issued from Jaggard’s 
Bookshop, 39, Renshaw Street, Liverpool :— 

“ Brummell.—Jesse (Capt.), Life of Beau Brum- 
mell. Revised and annotated edition, from the 
author’s own interleaved copy, 1886, with 40 coloured 
portraits of Brummell and his contemporaries, 
2 vols., roy. 8vo., gilt tops.” 

There is another memoir of Brummell by 
—— Ainslie, published 1897. 

Harry Sire. 

“ HoRSE-CHESTNUT” ii. 46).—I believe 
I have seen the statement referred to in 
Evelyn’s ‘Sylva,’ but it did not originate with 
Evelyn. Gerard says, s.v. ‘Chestnut ’:— 

Horse Chestnut is called in Latine, Byuina 
Castanea: in English, Horse Chestnut, for that the 
people of the East countries do with the fruit thereof 
cure their horses of the cough, shortnesse of breath, 
and such like diseases.” 

C. B. 


MARGINAL REFERENCES IN THE (9*" 
S. i. 446 ; ii. 54).—On reviewing the notes of 
W. E. B. and Mr. E. L. Garsert, I perceive 
that my explanation will not meet the whole 
case ; at least, not further on than from 1769 to 
1840. I have an Oxford Bible of this year 
which contains the Apocrypha references. It 
is later than the Oxford and Cambridge 
agreement in 1834, so that, unless it is post- 
dated, it will not explain itself. I have also 
another in 1850, which has not got them. 
Previously to this there was, in 1846, an 
edition for the S.P.C.K. which also is with- 
out them. The Bible of 1850 is for the 
common press sale. It seems, therefore, that 
the return to the smaller number of refer- 
ences, without those from the Apocrypha, 
took place at the Oxford University Press 
between 1840 and 1850. What is the explana- 
tion? Is it an actual return to the A.V. of 1611? 

Two Queen’s Printers’ Bibles which I have 
are without the Apocrypha references. But 
a the London printers have always 

ept to the 1611 references. An interesting 
question is raised. Ep. MarsHaLt, F.S.A. 


I was misled by Franklin’s letter on im- 
roving the English language to think the 
ashion of giving every substantive a capital 
had been applied to the Bible in Queen 

Anne’s time. But it seems that though many 


n pub-| books were so printed (the Philosophical 
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Transactions among others), yet no edition of 
the English Bible has yet been so treated. 
Franklin’s idea of making our language 
easier to foreigners must some day 
attempted (the sooner the better); and I still 
hold with him that the revival of this rule (as 
in German and Norse) will be the first point 
in such an attempt. E. L. Garperr. 


Baty (9 §. ii. 26).—This word is merely 
an evasion of the grosser term to which it 
bears an obvious resemblance. It was sug- 
gested, I believe, by the name of an Irish 
village which was once much celebrated in 
song. I am speaking now of some fifteen 
years ago; but this very day I read the allu- 
sive head-line, ‘The Bally Hooley Truth.’ 

I was present when a well-known comedian 
made use of the word in one of his startling 
stage impromptus. I had never heard it 
before, nor, seemingly, had the audience. It 
“took on” at once. The gods understood the 
allusion to the song, and laughed at the eva- 
sion of their favourite adjective. I do not 
suggest that the actor in question invented 
the word, but I feel certain that he made it 
popular. GUALTERULUS. 


This word was first brought into use by 
the Sporting Times, perhaps ten or twelve 
years ago. There was once an inquiry as to 
its origin ; and the reply was given that it was 
brought by Blobbs from Ireland, where every- 
thing is Bally. “Blobbs” (Shirley Brooks) 
was an exceedingly gifted member of the staff 
of that paper; he died young. The slang 
expressions “common or garden ” and “ oof ” 
were probably his invention. “ Bally ” is, of 
course, a euphemism for a coarser — 

EE. 


This word is given in Funk & Wagnalls’s 
‘Standard Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage’: “[Slang English] a euphemistic form 
of bloody ; used for emphasis or intensity : 
as, the dally idiot.” Custos, 

[‘ Ballyhooly’ is, we fancy, due to Mr. Martin of 
the Sporting Times.] 


Parrens (9% §. i. 44, 336, 413, 471). — 
Pattens for women’s feet, as I knew them in 
Derbyshire, were not quite the same as those 
so far described. The clogs St. Swrrni 
writes about are not clogs at all, but shoes 
with wooden soles, with iron plates fastened 
underneath round the edges of the heels and 
soles. The use of these is not by any means so 
common as formerly, when there were many 
eloggers = makers of clogs. They were called 
omg ” because the sole was a solid clog of 
wood. Over-clogs were a sort of shoe made 
as St. Swirnin describes the make of clogs, 


be | instep by straps attached to the back portion, 


| 

| These were used on wet days, the foot with 
‘ordinary gear being slipped into the toe- 
| cap, the hinder part being secured across the 


which rose behind from the heel. 
Pattens are quite another article of foot- 
gear for women, and intended to enable them 
to go about in wet weather with dry feet, 
and to “slosh,” “slush,” and “ swill” indoors 
and out when engaged in the weekly thorough 
cleaning-up, mostly done on Saturday morn- 
ings. These may still be bought in some 
country places. They consist simply of a 
wooden sole with a piece of leather nailed on 
each side so as to form a bow, into which the 
woman pushes her shod foot as far as the in- 
step, the bow holding the patten in position. 
Underneath, in the centre of the sole, is an 
iron ring on two short columns pass 
through the sole, and clinched on the upper 
side. This raises the sole about two pas ad 
from the ground. In these all women in my 
young days patted about their household work. 
On wet days they went to the shop and to the 
well for water dry-foot. If Sunday was wet 
they patted off to church in their pattens, 
most of them having a “Sunday pair” of 
these useful, but now nearly out - of - use 
articles. RATCLIFFE. 


Latin EprrapH ON AN ELEPHANT IN RoME 
(9 S. i. 228).—Mr. Fercuson will find the 
reference he desires in Palmer's ‘ Index to the 
Times’ for 1894, 1 Oct.-31 Dec., 22 d. 7 f.,, 
under my name, on ‘Elephantine Memory 
and Manners.’ If it is only the epita h he 
requires, I herewith have pleasure in enclosing 
it :— 

Monte sub hoc Elephas ingenti contegor ingens, 
Quem Rex Emanuel, devicto Oriente, Leoni 
Captivum misit decimo; quod Romula pubes 
Mirata est animal, non longe tempore visum, 
Vidit, et humanos in bruto pectore sensus. 
Invidit Latii sedem mihi Parca beati, 
Nec passa est ternos Domino famularier annos ; 
At que sors rapuit nature debita nostre : 
Tempora, vos, Superi, magno accumulate Leoni. 
’ixit annos vii. 
obiit angine morbo 

altitudo erat palmorum xii. ’ 

Jo. Baptista Braconius Aquilanus a cubiculo 

et Elephantis cure prefectus 
posuit 
MDXVI. 8 Junii 
Leonis X. Pont. anno quarto, 
Raphael Urbinas quod natura abstulerat 
arte restituit. 


H. D. 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 
There are these lines on the death of an 
elephant in ‘ onaeae Selecta Catulli, 
Martialis, et Aliorum,’ Rom., 1670, pp. 159, 


160, but I cannot tell whether they are the 


ae 
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same with those to which Mr. Frereuson 
refers :— 
De Elephante. 

Monstrorum princeps elephas proboscidis armis 
Horret mole nigra, dente micat niveo. 

Sed vario fugienda malo cum bellua gliscat, 
Est tamen ex certis mors pretiosa ferz. 

Nam que conspicimus montani roboris ossa 
Humanis veniunt usibus apta suis. 

Consulibus sceptrum, mensis decus, arma tablistris: 
Discolor, et tabule calculus inde datur. 

Hee est humane semper mutatio mortis ; 

Fit moriens ludus, qui fuit ante pavor. 


Ep. F.S.A. 


Ravenswortu (9 §S. ii. 47).—The place 
from which Lord Ravensworth takes his title 
is in Durham. I do not know any ancient 
form of the name, but ostensibly it presents 
no difficulty. The last syllable seems to 
the A.-S. weor'th, a “ homestead,” “ enclosure,” 
or “small estate,” preceded by the name of 
an early owner, //rafn, a common Scandi- 
navian personal appellation which we have 
in many names, such as Ravensthorpe, or 
Ravenspur, where Edward IV. landed when 
he invaded England before the battle of 
Barnet. There is another Ravensworth in 
the North Riding, which wasoriginally Ravens- 
wath, corrupted in the thirteenth century to 
Ravensworth. Here wath (A.-S. wat) means a 
“ford” or “ place that can be waded,” while 
the first element, as is sometimes the case, 
may denote the bird and not an eponymous 
person, Isaac TAYLOR. 


Sir Stukerey (9 §. ii. 7).—In 
the church of Little Stukeley, in Hunting- 
donshire, is the brass of a man in civilian 
attire, c. 1610, turned three quarter to the 
dexter. Temple Bar for March, 1894, p. 395, 
says that William Stukeley (1687 to 1765) 
restored the brass of his ancestor Sir Nicholas 
to Little Stukeley Church. There is no other 
brass in the church which would suit Sir 
Nicholas Stukeley, and it is possible that 
this may be the brass which was in private 
vossession. I glean these facts from the 
Transactions of the Monumental Brass | 
Society, vol. ii. p. 186. I do not think the 
assertion in 7'emple Bar can be correct, but 
it is quite likely that the brass was restored 
at a later date than that mentioned. 

W. R. Barker. 


Devonshire Club. 


Walking up Parson’s Green Lane, Fulham, 
recently, [ espied a board on which was 
eee ee “Stukeley Park Estate.” It is close | 
py the entrance to the Parson’s Green Station 
on the District Railway, and it occurred to me 
that the brass in question may be in Fulham 


parish church or thereabouts. At the north 


end of Parson’s Green Lane used to be a 
gateway leading to a house called Percy 
Cross House, but this morning I could not 
find it. Further on I found at the corner of 
a road a newly built house, and over the door 
is Persicross oun and on the other side of 
the road, a road called Purser’s Cross Road. 
Are they not getting a bit confused out 
Fulham way ? Rosert BURNINGHAM. 


“Heron” (9 ii. 4).—Pror. SKEAT’s 
remarks on the derivation of this word remind 
me that I have long purposed to make a note 
of the fact that the bird-name heron or 
herne does not occur in Shakspere’s plays, or 
it may be safer, perhaps, to say that I have 
failed to find either of them in Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke’s ‘Concordance’ thereto. Of course 
the well-known passage (‘ Hamlet,’ IT. ii. 399), 

I know a hawk from a handsaw, 


has not been forgotten by me, but I am by no 
means satisfied that the poet did not mean 
what the printers have given us. If Shak- 
spere does not allude to the heron the fact is 
curious, as he cannot but have been well 
acquainted with the bird. In fact, herons 
must have been common in Warwickshire 
when he lived there. Art there not heronries 
there even now? Herons, as I understand, 
may even now be occasionally seen in the 
neighbourhood of London, so their majestic 
bearing and graceful flight cannot but have 
been familiar to him. ASTARTE. 


Some AFRICAN N AMES OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED 
(9% S. i. 466 ; ii. 52).—I should like te thank 
Cot. Prrpeaux for his comments on my 
and particularly for his addition to my list o' 
Magdala and Kassala, two examples in every 
pany Be the point. As to Kumassi, he seems 
to be right in saying there is doubt. I gave 
my authority for the antepenultimate accent ; 
for the penultimate accent I have just come 
across a reliable witness in the author of 
‘Ashantee and Jaman’ (Dr. Freeman), who 
also writes Odumassi for a parallel name 


|(Kumassi means “Under the Kum tree,” 


Odumassi “under the Odum tree”). He also 
gives Bagida (p. 156) and Sdékoto (p. 477). 
Koelle, in that useful book ‘ Polyglotta 
Africana,’ also speaks for Kumassi, but agrees 
with me as to Kanuri and Sdékoto. The 
African accent is not always easy to catch, as 
I know from personal investigation among 
speakers of the Accra, Fantee, Haussa, Nupe, 
and Yoruba tongues. I still incline to think 
the double consonant may have attracted it 
in Kumassi, as it has done in Bambarra. 
Ashantee and Fantee should undoubtedly be 
preferred to the forms stressed on the final, 
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which I regard as imitations of Chinee, 
Maltee, Portugee. James Piatt, Jun. 


I suppose Magdala—even if wrong, as Cot. 
PripEauX shows us—is the soldier's way of 
calling it. I had my boots cleaned in the 
street here not long since, and the man who 
“shined ” them told me he had been seo 
at the siege of Magdala. I accepted the pro- 
nunciation, on the erperto crede principle, but 
with a tinge of regret that the veteran had 
come to such base uses at last. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


MvuGGERHANGER (9 §,. ii. 47).—The last 

ut of this name, which appears in Titten- 
anger, Birchanger, Clayhanger, Panshanger, 
and many more, is plainly from the A.-S. 
hangra, a “meadow” or “green,” but the 
first part cannot be explained from any 
known language. Unfortunately the name 
does not appear in Domesday. Mr. Monk- 
house, in his ‘Etymologies of Bedfordshire,’ 
gives the oldest form he has been able to 
discover as Morhanger, which afterwards 
became Moderhanger, then Maugerhanger, 
and at last in 1612 Mogerhanger. The older 
form Morhanger, which would mean the 
“moor pasture,” from A.-S. mdr, a “ moor,” 
survived till 1676. This is a good example of 
the uselessness of trying to interpret modern 
names without reference to their earlier forms, 
which usually explain them. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 

Settrington. 


Burns AND CoLerIpDGe (9° i, 405; ii. 
35).—I am asked why I omit “the words with 
which Burns concludes the letter to Mrs. 
Dunlop.” My reply is the very simple one 
that, acting on the principle that the half is 
more than the whole, I gave what was to the 
immediate purpose. THomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Wana (9 §. i. 468).—The following is from 
Dr. Brewer's ‘Dictionary of Phrase and 

‘able ’:— 

“Wade's Boat named Guin 'gelot.—Wade was a 
hero of medizval romance, whose adventures were 
a favourite theme in the sixteenth century. M. 
F. Michel has brought together all he could find 
about this story, but nevertheless the tale is very 
imperfectly known. 

They can so moché craft of Wadés boot, 

So moché broken harm whan that hem list, 

That with hem schuld I never lyv in rest 
Chaucer, ‘Canterbury Tales,’ 9298.” 


H. ANDREWs. 


It appears that Wada is the Scandinavian 
St. Christopher, because he crossed a stream 


with Weyland in his arms ; hence his name, 
meaning “the wader”; tin vadum, “a 
ford.” The boat, it appears, really belonged 
to Weyland the smith or artificer, who con- 
structed a pair of artificial wings for him- 
self ; so Guingelot or Wingelot. Wayland or 
Wieland is also known as Volundr. 

A. HAL. 


13, Paternoster Row. 


De Bureus, Earts or Usster (8 §. vi. 
10).—In Burke's ‘ Peerage’ for 1898, under 
‘Clanricarde,’ it is stated that “Richard de 
Burgh, died 1243, married Hodierna, daughter 
of Robert de Gernon, and granddaughter, 
maternally, of Cahill Crovderg, King of Con- 
naught, and had two sons, Walter and 
William.” 

Allow me to ask, Is there any contemporary, 
or other sufficient, authority for the above- 
mentioned marriage and issue? If so, where 
is it to be found ? G. 


“ CoRDWAINER” (9* §., ii. 5).—That a cord- 
wainer is a shoemaker must be known to 
almost every one, though the original mean- 
ing, “a maker of or dealer in Cordovan 
leather” (‘H.E.D.’), may not be equally well 
known; and a mistake such as GENERAL 
MAXWELL has pointed out can scarcely ever 
have appeared in print, for if even a few 
examples had been sent in, no doubt Dr. 
Murray would have noted the error. 

C. B. Mount. 

Oxford. 


This word assuredly means a shoemaker, 
and, so far as I can make out, nothing else. 
There is an excellent article thereon, with 
numerous illustrative quotations, in the 
*‘H.E.D. The word is nearly obsolete, but 
I think not quite. I have heard it used by 
more than one old person during the last few 
years, and I know that it occurs in title- 
deeds and parish registers written in the early 
part of the present reign. It is strange that 
a writer of such wide and accurate knowledge 
as the author of the Quarterly paper on ‘ Pre- 
historic Arts and Crafts’ has proved himself 
to be should have made such a curious slip. 
We have here one more example of the fact 
that mere sound will often mislead all but the 
most wary. Epwarp PEacock. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

For “cordwainer” as meaning shoe- 
maker, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 8. x. 253, 343 ; xi. 
52. The word has usually been associated 
with the French cordonnier. R. Ropsrns. 


_ Grorce (9% ii. 6).—A remarkable 
instance of change of name in the present 
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day has come under my personal notice. 
There is living at Northampton a working 
shoemaker, a real “cordwainer” (ante, p. 5), 
which in the shoe industry is a synonym for 
“hand-stitchman,” who for the last twenty 
years has gone by the name of Enoch Owen. 
e came to Northampton when he was a 
young man, and when his name was Enoch 
oron. Afflicted with a slight impediment 
in his speech, he failed to make the North- 
ampton shoemakers understand that his 
name was not Owen—Northampton people 
have dreadful ears for the aspirates. Owen 
was as near as they could get without trouble, 
and the man accepted the change. I have 
before me some documents relating to the 
Bradlaugh controversies in the town during 
the seventies. He signs his name on them 
Enoch Owen. He joined a Northampton 
Church as Enoch Owen, and so wrote his 
signature in the members’ book. A few years 
ago he was baptized, and then it was he 
mentioned, what had been practically a secret 
for thirty years, that he was born Horon, 
but was always called Owen by his friends, 
his married daughter, and himself. A note 
to that effect appears in the register of 
baptisms of the church. K. 


A Corncmpence IN REGARD TO THE WaAsH- 
INGTON Fairy §. i. 467).—Dr. Moncure 
D. Conway, who speaks with authority on 
the subject, considers that the resemblance 
between the Washingtonarms and the United 
States flag is merely a coincidence, and that, 
moreover, George Washington was not the 
originator of the stars and stripes. Dr. 
Conway dealt with the question very fully in 
the Graphic of 6 May, 1893, p. 506, and also 
mentioned it in a foot-note to an article of 
his on ‘The English Ancestry of Washington,’ 
which appeared in Harper’s Monthly Magazine 
for May, 1891. An article based on Dr. 
Conway’s conclusions, and entitled ‘The Arms 
of Washington and the Stars and Stripes,’ 
appeared in the Daily Graphic on Friday, 
14 September, 1894. 

May I say that I should be very glad if Mr. 
C. E. CLark would kindly give particulars of 
the Washington inscriptions at Adwick-le- 
Street ? Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“THERE IS A GARDEN IN HER FACE” (9S, 
i. 488).—I do not understand why Palgrave 
gives this song as anonymous, since it occurs 
in Campion’s Fourth Book of ‘ Airs,’ and 
Palgrave himself says that Campion “appears 
to have been author of the words which he 
set to music.” Campion says, in the note “To 


the Reader” prefixed to the Fourth Book :— 


“* Some words are in these Books, which have been 
clothed in music by others, and I am content they 
then served their turn ; yet give me leave to make 
use of mine own !” 

And again :— 

“To be brief. All these Songs are mine, if you 
express them well ! Otherwise, they are your own!” 

There are a few verbal differences between 
the version of this song given by Mr. Arber 
in the ‘ English Garner’ (vol. iii.) and the one 
in ‘Lyra Elegantiarum’ and Palgrave’s 
‘Golden Treasury.’ Mr. Arber, I understand, 
follows the original edition word for word. 

C. C. B. 


“ParsaMa” (9 S. i. 486).—It is perhaps a 
little ungracious to criticize the value of a 
note from so interesting a contributor as 
KILLIGREW ; but is it not a little pedantic to 
complain of a hosier including the complete 
garment in the term “pyjamas,” when such 
has been the universally accepted custom for 
years? And how many columns of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
may I ask, could be filled with instances of 
words whose original meaning has been either 
obscured or destroyed ? 

Ep. Purure BELBEN. 

Branksome Chine. 


Cope AND Mitre (8 §S. xii. 106, 175, 350, 
493; 9 §S. i. 14, 212, 351; ii. 34).—Certain 
bishops now wear copes and mitres. Quite 
so: I have never denied it. What I ask is, 
as Dean Burgon asked, Can any instance be 
given of Church of England bishops, or clergy, 
wearing—not copes, but—chasubles, during 
divine service, from the time of Elizabeth 
until the Anglo-Catholic revival ? 

Dean Burgon distinguished (as did the 
Reformers, who knew what they were about) 
between cope and chasuble, and expressed 
his willingness to use the former, while 
pointing out (as I point out) the entire disuse 
of the latter from the Reformation until, 
say, sixty years ago. In the quotation given 
by Mr. F. T. Hrpcame I am at a loss to 
understand the “three sub-deacons.” The 
date is 1641, and surely the order of sub- 
deacon was abolished by the Church of 
England at the Reformation ! 

Grorce ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


BenJAMIN THoRPE (1782 ?-1870), ANGLO- 
1 


Saxon (9 S. i. 507).—This dis- 
tinguished scholar died at Chiswick on19July, 
1870. In addition to the brief notice of 
his death in the Atheneum of 23 a I may 
refer your correspondent to an equally short 
account in ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" §. vi. 86. For a list 
of his nineteen works see p. 146. Most of 
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these will be found in the Corporation Library, 
Guildhall. Everarp Home CoLeMANn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Prime Minister (8 8, x. 357, 438; xi. 
69, 151, 510; xii. 55, 431).—I have already 
noted that in an attack upon Walpole in 
1733 an author was quoted who referred to 
Mazarin as one who had occupied in France 
“the highest Post of first Minister.” I now 
find that “Chief Minister” was Mazarin’s 
accepted style in this country, as is shown 
by the following official announcement, issued 
soon after the succession of Richard Crom- 
well to the Protectorate :— 

“ Whitehall, Octob. 18. This Afternoon his High- 
ness, standing under a Cloth of Estate in the Pre- 
sence Chamber, gave audience to his Excellencie the 
Lord Ambassador of France, who......presented his 
Highness two letters, one from his Majestie of 
France, the other from his Eminencie Cardinal 
Mazarin, as cheif Minister of State.”—Mercurius 
Politicus, 14-21 Oct., 1658, p. 925. 

ALFRED Rossins. 

“ ANIGOSANTHUS” (9 S. ii. 7) is a genus 
of plants of the natural order Hemodoracee, 
and chiefly to be found in Western Australia, 
where the natives near the Swan River eat 
the roots. The first part of the word is taken 
from the Greek dvicyo—dvéyo, which signifies 
to hold up or lift up. . T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Lity or Wares (9 §. i. 504)—On St. 
David’s Day, early this century, Welshmen 
dined together somewhere in London, and 
each wore a model of a leek made in seed 
pearls. My grandfather, Sir Richard Puleston, 
second baronet, was, I know, one of the 
conformers to the practice. E. E. Tuoyrts, 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Facts about Bookworms. By the Rev. J. F. X. 

O'Connor, 8.J. (Suckling & Co.) 
Tue only fault we have to find with a little work 
that commends itself to the bibliophile is the title, 
which is not sufficiently comprehensive. Dealing 
nominally with bookworms, the booklet is occupied 
with all sorts of insects or ‘“‘bugs” destructive of 
books. ‘The Enemies of Books’ asa title has been 
appropriated by the late Mr. Blades, whose work 

s been necessarily of much service to the latest 
writer. Bookworms we take to be the species of 
maggot the traces of devastation of which wring 
the heart of the collector, while in the flesh it is 
rarely seen. The only one we have ever looked 
upon was obligingly sent us in a box by a contribu- 
tor. We did not experiment on the wretched crea- 
ture, but slew him forthwith. Mr. Blades had seen 
but three specimens of what he took to be book- 
worms. Father O'Connor, on the other hand, has 
studied under the microscope no fewer than seventy- 


two specimens of insects destructive of books, and 
has given designs of many as well as much curious 
information concerning them. These are, however, 
of various kinds, no fewer than eight insects injuri- 
ous to libraries being described in an appendix con- 
sisting of entomological notes. Father O’Connor 
maintains, against the expressed opinion of Blades, 
that modern paper is subject to the attacks of the 
worm. He is right, though, so far as our personal 
experience—sad enough—goes, it is only the superior 
classes of paper that are injured. We found the 
worm in the Hunterian Society’s publications. As 
to remedies. These are many, and as a rule of little 
value. The one thing indispensable seems to us to be 
constant disturbance. Old books, rarely touched, 
are almost safe to harbour worms. The light appli- 
cation of a cloth, a delicate brush, a mere opening 
and shutting of the pages, are all of use. in the 
case of a large library with heavy folios this is a 
troublesome operation to undertake, and it is not 
certain that the binding of old books will not be 
impaired. The necessity of keeping bindings unin- 
jured is almost as serious a responsibility as that of 
protecting the inside from the worm, which in this 
climate is not often very destructive. It is other- 
wise in India. Books scarred across with holes 
have come into our possession, the responsibility for 
the destruction being attributed—we know not on 
what authority—to white ants. We recommend 
the study of this little book to bibliophiles. It will 
supply them with much curious information of a 
kind for which they will be thankful, and it is in 
itself a pretty little volume. 


An Essay on Western Civilization in its Economic 
Aspects (Ancient Times). By W. Cunningham, 
D. bh. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

Tuts is one of the volumes of the “‘ Cambridge Uni- 

versity Series.” For its size it is a work of much 

merit ; but we cannot help repining that one who is 
evidently so well qualified for giving us an extended 
treatise on this vast subject should have been willing 
to confine himself within such very narrow bounds. 
Two hundred and twenty small octavo pages are 
obviously insufficient for dealing, even in a 
manner, with the commerce of the ancient world. 
Dr. Cunningham's knowledge of the trade routes 
of old times is great. Regarding the sea journeys 
of the states of antiquity much has been written— 
some of it to good purpose—but we know very little 
as yet of the trade pathways of old times which 
formed a network on the land. This is to be 
regretted, for land traders probably exercised a 
more permanent effect on civilization than those 
who used the highways which the sea provided, for, 
as the author points out, trade routes are among the 
oldest and most enduring things in history. In 
most instances they owed their origin to physical 
causes which remain the same now as they were 
ere man emerged from savagery, and they were no 
doubt used by men passing to and fro at a time far 
antecedent to the earliest relics of history found in 
Egypt or the Euphrates valley. Not only did these 
pathways bring distant races into touch with each 
other, but they must have had no little effect on 
the spread of language. At every place where the 
traders stopped for rest and refreshment they must 
necessarily have held some communication with 
those who dwelt on the spot, and it is hard to 
believe that they did not leave some words, as well 

as articles of barter, behind them ; neither is it im- 

probable that in exchange they would pick up, now 
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and then, a useful term, such as they had never 
heard before, which would seem more fitted for 
their purpose than anything the mother tongue sup- 
plied. Not only did these travellers bring distant 
peoples into touch with each other, but in some 
eases, probably in all, they would leave behind 
them permanent remains, which, when time and 
opportunity arrive, will throw no little light on 
the life of the far-off past. 

The chapter devoted to Judea is very valuable, 
for little exists in English relating to the Jews as 
traders while dwelling in their own land. It was 
only for a short time that foreign trade flourished 
among them. Solomon may have originated it by 
his own imperial genius, knowing that it was a 
necessity for binding his subject states into a 
coherent whole, and also that it would marvellously 
enrich those of his own race. However this may 
have been, it is evident that when the kingdom was 
split into two by the revolt of the ten tribes—mainly, 
as it seems, on a question of taxation—trade declined, 
and never reasserted itself in its old proportions. 
Dr. Cunningham thinks that the spirit of trade so 
strongly manifesting itself among the Jews of every 
age, from the time of the dispersion to the present 
day, is the result of the lessons the race learned 
under the rule of Solomon. That this has been a 
great factor influencing their subsequent career 
cannot be doubted, but surely the long contact with 
the Pheenicians had some also on the racial 
character. The chapter devoted to ‘‘City Life” is 
highly important, especially those parts relating to 
capital and labour. The volume contains five care- 
fully compiled maps. 


The Bride of Lammermoor. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Edited by A. Lang. (Nimmo.) 
Tue cheap reissue of Mr. Nimmo’s large-type 
“Border Edition” of the ‘‘ Waverley Novels” i 
been enriched by the addition of ‘The Bride of 
Lammermoor,’ which is not only the best of Scott’s 
romantic tales, but the sombrest and perhaps the 
most melting tragedy of modern times. It is 
issued with the eight original designs of the 
earlier edition, including Millais’s ‘Lucy and the 
Master,’ which serves as an admirable frontis- 
piece. We can but repeat what we have said con- 
cerning previous volumes of the collection—that 
it is an ideal shape in which to read and to possess 
the work. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Ancient Deeds in the 
Public Record Office. Vol. Il. (Stationery 
Office.) 

Tuis volume will be of great use to the topographer 

and genealogist, but not to them alone. Those who 

are interested in names of persons, whether those 
conferred in baptism or such as had become 
hereditary, will find much to allure them. Curious 
local names of fields abound therein, which must be 
tabulated, and, where possible, interpreted. The 
study of local place-names is quite as important as 
that of dialect—is, in fact, a part of the same far- 
reaching subject. The materials are not collected 
yet; we do not even know that a beginning has been 
made, except in a most perfunctory manner. When 
in some future generation an index of the local 
names of England is in the hands of the reader, he 
will have before him the means of deciding many 
things as to the race characteristics of the early 
settlers which no one yet possesses. It is not 
easy at present to make anything beyond vague 


esses at the meaning of such names as Sponden 
Lincolnshire; and Haylokestye, 


Maldon and the River Blackwater. By FE. A. 
Fitch, F.L.S. (Maldon, Gower.) 

Tuis is a trustworthy and well-illustrated guide t 

the antiquities of Maldon. In the copy Giine on 

however, the opening chapter is reprinted nearly a 

dozen times. 


Illustrated Guide to Leamington Spa, Warwick 
Kenilworth, and Coventry. ‘By Cc. 
Walters. (Dawbarn & Ward.) 

Wirt its numerous pictures and its antiquarian 

information this pretty and trustworthy little guide 

will be an acceptable companion to all visitors 
to the eminently picturesque portion of Central 

England with which it is concerned. 

WE have received the Catalogue of the Reference 
Library of the Warrington M unicipal Museum, care- 
fully compiled by Mr. Charles Madeley, curator 
and librarian. 


We have further received The Tourist Guide to 
the Continent, edited by Percy Lindley, with some 
additions, and also Mountain, Castle, and Crag by 
an Ocean Route. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “ Duplicate.” 

CuarLes Wetsu (“Peter Parley”).—William 
Martin was the founder of * Peter Parley’s Annual,’ 
which was first issued in 1840. He was an English- 
man, born at Woodbridge, Suffolk. See ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ 

CoRRIGENDA.—9" §. i. 513, col. 2, 1. 20 from 
bottom, for ‘‘shikar” read shikiri.—Ante, p. 59, 
col. 2, 1. 27 from bottom, for “‘ Vigorian Monologues” 
read Vigornian. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Terms oF SvunscripTion By Post 
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Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA. 


The ATHENA UM for July 23 contains Articles on 

JOHN and SEBASTIAN CABOT. 

VALE PRESS BDITION of VAUGHAN’'S POEMS. 

CALENDAR of TREASURY BOOKS and PAPERS. 

DR. BLASS on the PHILOLOGY of the GOSPELS. 

A REVISED RECORD of the LONDON CLERGY. 

A HISTORY of NORTHUMBERLAND. 

CALENDAR of PATENT ROLLS of the FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

NEW NOVELS- —— Brent ; Miss Tod and the Prophets; The 
Actor-Manager ; Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer ; Les Amours de 
Doa Juan. 

INDIAN FRONTIER WARFARE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

BOOKS on GLASGOW. 

BOOKS on BANKING. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

EDMUND WALLER; ‘The ART of WAR in the MIDDLE AGES’; 
The PUBLIC SCHOOLS in 1898; MRS. LYNN LINTON, 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Audubon and his Journals; Library Table ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Chippendale Furniture; Library Table; The Archwo- 
lozical Institute at caster ; The Archwological A ciati 
Peterborough; The Engineers and the Temples of Phile; The 
Burne-Jones Sale ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA —Mr. Hollingshead's Gaiety € ‘icles ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for July 16 contains Articles on 
A CENTENARY EDITION of the LYRICAL BALLADS. 
PIONEERING in FORMOSA. 
PACSIMILES of DOCUMENTS relating to the AMERICAN REVOLU- 


An ITALIAN HISTORY of ROME. 
The STAPELTONS of YORKSHIRE. 
VICTOR HUGO'S LETTERS. 


NEW NOVELS—The Forest Lovers; Warned Off; A Son of the Gods, 
Behind a Mask. 


POLAR LITERATURE. 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

“MAILORIA” and SIR THOMAS MALORY; The DATE of KING 
ALFRED'S DEATH ; SALE; MURRAY of BROUGHTON. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Gray on Magneti and El icity; Library Table; Astro- 
nomical Notes ; Anthropological Notes ; Societies; Meetings Next 
Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Rells of Kincardineshire; Art and the Popes; Library 
Table ; Addison Portraits ; Cafaggiolo ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA~—RKecent Books ; Gossip. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


J. WHITAKER & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


Prayer, and Praise. Adapted to the Course of the Christian 
Year. Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 
4s, 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 6s. Foolscap #vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s, 

This favourite Manual is issued in Ten Editions, ranging 
in size from the smallest pocket Prayer Book to a large octavo, 
printed in very plain type, suitable for aged people whose eye- 
sight is failing. Some of the editions are handsomely printed 
with red-line borders, &c. 


The DAILY PSALMS. Vol. I. Morn- 


ING; Vol. I EVENING, Each Volume complete in 
itself (sold separately); Meditations for Every Day in the 
Year, By the Author of ‘The Daily Round.’ Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 9s, A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, imperial 
32mo. is also ready, cloth, 3s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 
4s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s, 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties, and 


DIFFICULTIFS, Short Practical Essays. By the Author 
of * The Daily Round.’ Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; roan, gilt 
edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 


The BOOK of PRIVATE PRAYER. 


Issued by Authority of the Lower House of Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury. I. Short Forms of Daily 
Prayer for those having Littie Time. Cloth, 6¢.; roan, 

lt edges, Is. 6d. Il, Forms for Use Twice Daily, with 

rayers for Various (ccasions. Cloth, 2s.; roan, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. J11, Forms for Use Seven Times Daily, A 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Cloth, 3s.; roan, 
gilt edges, 4s, 6d. 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion, With a Guide to Confirmation and 
Holy Communion. 48mo. cloth, 6d.; or neatly bound in 
roan, with gilt edges, 1s. 6d, 
Large-Type Editioa, 18mo. cloth, Is.; or neatly bound 
roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


In very bold type, strongly bound in cloth, 7, 


The HOLY COMMUNION. By the 


Rev. W, H, RIDLEY, M.A, Fine-Paper Edition 
red edges, 1s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 2s. Vm 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, 
B.D., Feliow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the 
Cathedral! of St. Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the 
Bishop. Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


Crown 8vo. pp. 620, cloth, Persian morocco back, 
top edge gilt, 5s, 


CLASSICAL and FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS, Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, 
Mottoes, Phrases and Expressions in French, German, 
Greek, Italian, Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

lati Refi Explanatory Notes, and Indexes, 
By, we FRANCIS HENKY KING, M.A, Ch, Ch., 


London: 12, Warwick Lane, E.C, 
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PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


I ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Travellers to any part of the world who desire to avoid trouble may obtain the 
same through the above well-known Agency. The cost of Passport is 2s.; fee, 1s. 6d. 
Visas, 1s., and Consulate charges in addition. Passport Cases from 1s. 6d. 

Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to 
have a Passport, and beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful 
in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture Galleries, &c., closed to the general 
public, or for obtaining letters addressed “ Post Restante.” 

As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to 
Visas, &e., it is advisable for holders of old Passports to write to us before starting, 
to see if anything more is required. 

Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO,, Editorial Department, ALBERT SQUARE. 


MONTHLY. 


BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. With Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d. ; by post, 10}d. 


BRADSHAW'S CONTINENTAL GUIDE. Price 2s. with Map of the Continent; by 
post, 2s 


BRADSHAW’S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the whole of 
EUROPE, including Turkey, Algeria. With Maps and Plans. Price 3s, 6d. cloth ; by post, 4s. Id. 


ANNUALLY. 
BRADSHAW’S PARIS and ENVIRONS. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; stiff wrapper, 1s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK of BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, including ROME. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. By Dr. Charnock, F.S.A. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BRITTANY, with Maps. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to TYROL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE through NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS, with 
Maps. Price ls. 6d, stiff wrapper, post free. 


BRADSHAW'S PHRASE BOOKS (handy and convenient for the pocket), in French, 


German, Italian, and Spanish. Bound in cloth, 1s. each, post free. 


Printed by EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Kream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C.; and Published by 
OHN ©. FRANCIS at Bream Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturduy July 
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